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THE DEAD SEA. 



Only a few years have passed since the publication of 
the travels of M. de Saulcy, entitled " Journey round 
the Dead Sea and in the Bible Lands." 

M. de Saulcy being a person of great literary at- 
tainments, and occupying a distinguished position 
among the savants of the French school, it was 
natural to anticipate that his travels would excite 
attention; and this was particularly the case because 
he professed to throw light upon many antiquities 
and objects of topographical research which had pre- 
sented considerable difficulties to the student and to 
the traveller. 

There was perhaps no feature in these researches 
that called forth such interest as the professed disco- 
very of the sites of the five cities of the plain, of 
which mention is made in the "Word of God. Accord- 
ing to M. de Saulcy's description, he had in an unex- 
pected manner met with extraordinary success in his 
investigations. The remains of Sodom and Gomorrah, 
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Admah, Zeboim and Zoar, had all fallen in his way. 
The ruins of these once celebrated cities, he affirmed, 
were to be found on the shores of the Dead Sea, testify- 
ing to the groundlessness of the long received and che- 
rished opinion that the sites, of the first two at least, 
were covered by the waters of that remarkable lake. 

I was among those who received this announce- 
ment with no little interest and respect. According 
to the manner in which it was represented by the 
author, this discovery seemed to be consistent with 
the inspired record. I was willing to abandon my ad- 
hesion to the impressions of the past, and to acknow- 
ledge the soundness of the views which he had pro- 
pounded. 

The first work bearing upon this subject, which fell 
in my way, was Tayler's "Vestiges of Divine Ven- 
geance,'' in which were admirably and succinctly 
brought together the most salient features of M. de 
Saulcy's observations with reference to the cities of the 
plain. It will serve to shew how my own thoughts were 
influenced by these statements, when I mention that I 
ventured to give a very favourable review of this smaller 
work. There was a minuteness of description, and 
an exactness in the measurement of distances and pro- 
portions, which, as I shall by and bye have occasion to 
point out, while it impressed the mind with a conviction 
of truthfulness, was most favourable to the discovery 
of any error or misstatement, if such should be found 
to exist. 
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My own impressions and feelings, I found, were 
in unison with those of a very large portion of 
the reading public* It was well known that few 
persons, capable of forming a judgment on these 
points, had had an opportunity of visiting the lo- 
calities which had been traversed by M. de Saulcy ; 
and, however opposed to their educational prejudices, 
they were yet prepared to believe that the ruins he 
referred to were such as he described, and could only 
be identified with the cities of the plain. 

My position and circumstances, however, threw me 
into contact with many persons who had travelled in 
Palestine. It was true that to none of these had 
an opportunity presented itself of visiting those parts 
of the shores of the Dead Sea to which M. de Saulcy's 
investigations had been more particularly directed. But 
they had met with those who had passed over the same 
ground ; and they had come to their own conclusions 
concerning the character of these localities. These 
individuals certainly modified my own views, by the 
expression of their imbelief concerning what M. de 
Saulcy had written. 

Among these I may mention M. Van de Velde, 
who had about the same time been occupied in a 
similar journey, but who had been prevented by cir- 
cumstances from penetrating as far as M. de Saulcy 
into that part of the country. As I was at that 
time contemplating a visit to Palestine, he strongly 
urged me to make an excursion to the shores of 
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the Dead Sea, to examine the spots to which M. 
de Saulcy had alluded, and to give the public the 
substance of my own conclusions. 

The time which I expected to spend in the Holy 
Land was limited, and I must candidly say that I 
shrank from undertaking anything which might in- 
volve me in the hazardous experiment of book- 
writing. One consideration however weighed power- 
fully on my mind. I had determined to take out a 
complete photographic apparatus for the purpose of ob- 
taining views of the country, so that if I were enabled 
to visit these parts of the coasts of the Dead Sea, and 
to photograph the spots to which M. de Saulcy 
alluded, it would afford me the means of supplying 
those who could not personally visit the localities 
with the best materials for judging of the soundness or 
unsoundness of that writer's inductions. 

We well know how often the pencil is proved 
to be treacherous and deceptive ; while on the 
other hand the fac simile of the scene must be 
given by the aid of the photograph. This considera- 
tion induced me te determine that, should circum- 
stances favor the undertaking, I would visit these 
places, and not only judge for myself, but endeavour 
likewise te give the public the best means of arriv- 
ing at a just conclusion. 

It is not my intention to occupy the time of my 
readers by any account of the deeply interesting 
travels which I was enabled te prosecute in the 
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Land of Palestine. So much has been written on 
this subject, and written so much better than any- 
thing that could emanate from my pen, that I shall 
confine what I have to say to my visits to the 
Dead Sea. 

But before doing so, it may be well for me to 
observe, that on my arrival at Jerusalem, I found 
that the opinions of those who had not only been 
long resident in the country, but who had also 
visited the localities indicated by M. de Saulcy, were 
altogether unfavourable to his views. They did not 
hesitate to class them among the delusions at best 
of an overwrought imagination, and I add with 
much regret that statements were added, serving to 
show that he was not a person in whose judgment 
it would be wise at any time to place unreserved 
confidence. On a matter of this kind, however, 
it is my province to touch tenderly. My concern 
is not with the character of individuals, but with 
the merits of the question to be considered. 

•As soon as circumstances admitted of it, I began 
to make enquiry concerning the best means of carry- 
ing out my intention of visiting the South side of 
the Dead Sea. I knew that there was no difficulty 
in reaching the North-Western extremity at which 
M. de Saulcy said the remains of Gomorrah were to 
be found ; but those which he identified with Sodom 
and Zoar were on the South- Western side, — ^and an 
inquiry into the existence of the former would be im- 
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perfect without an investigatioii of the remams which 
he referred to the latter. Admah and Zeboim have 
not that prominence given to them in the Scriptures 
which the others possess. I. did not . therefore think 
it necessary to run any risks or to spend any time 
in attempting to pass to the Eastern shores of the 
Sea, for the purpose of comparing appearances with 
what had been said concerning the latter. But as I 
have already observed, it was of the first importance 
to visit the reputed sites of Sodom and Zoar, 

Mr. James Graham, of Jerusalem, had agreed to 
accompany me on this expedition. We consulted a 
friend who was thoroughly acquainted with the 
slanguage, the people, and the general features of the 
country, and we formed the design of going first to 
the I^orthem end of the Sea, and of then skirting 
the coast as far as was practicable until we should 
arrive at its Southern extremity. 

But our plan was defeated by the commencement 
of the rains. These fell for some days very heavily, 
and all oxir intentions seemed to be crushed by the 
intelligence which we received. We learnt, on en- 
quiry, that the fall of rain had been so great that 
the shores of the Bead Sea on the Souths Western 
side had been quite submerged. Indeed, we were 
informed that the Bedouins had been obliged to make 
elsewhere their pits, in which they receive the 
waters of the sea for the purpose of collecting salt. 
As, moreover, at this season of the year, a continu- 
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ance of the rains might be anticipated, we were con- 
strained to give up even the hope of accomplishing 
our projected journey. 

The weather again became fine and settled. We 
did not, however, expect that it would avail to 
enable us to carry out our old plans, but we 
determined to idsit Hebron, and to go thence to En- 
gedi, Tekoah, Marsada, and so down to the North- 
em extremity of the Dead Sea. Thence, after visit- 
ing the Jordan and Jericho, we proposed returning 
to Jerusalem. 

On the afternoon of December the 15th, 1856, I 
left Jerusalem, and rode on to Artas in order to 
obtaiQ, if possible, the co-operation of Mr. Elijah 
Meshullam, whose father is engaged in the cultiva-* 
tion of that beautiful and fertile valley. He agreed 
to go with us as far as Hebron. We rode up to 
the Pools of Solomon, aiid took reftige there with 
Mr. Meshullam's younger brother, at which point 
we expected to be joined by our party &om Jerusa-' 
lem. They were however unexpectedly detained, so 
that it was eight o'clock before they arrived at Solo-* 
men's Pools. We therefore waited until the moon 
rose at ten o'clock, and then we journeyed onward, 
arriving at Hebron at three in the morning. We 
went to the Lazaretto, and slept for two or three 
hours. As soon as we had breakfasted, we proceeded 
to take photographs of this most picturesque city, 
and of the Mosque of the Cave of Machpelah, 
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I had not forgotten onr former design^ and finding 
that the weather was so favourable, and that we 
were so far on our way, I inqidred whether it 
woidd not be practicable to carry out our wishes of 
visiting Esdoum. It was universally agreed that the 
weather presented no difficulty, and that we might 
expect to find the coasts of the sea &vourable to 
our progress after the fine sunny days we had 
enjoyed. But there were other greater difficulties 
to be met. There had been no means affi)rded us 
for obtaining the conduct and protection of Abou- 
Daouk, the Bedouin Chief, through whose territory 
we should have to traveL Without this protection 
and competent guides, it would have been impossible 
for us to undertake the journey. 

The presence of Mr. Elijah Meshullam was now 
of the greatest service to us. He was thoroughly 
acquainted with Abou*Daouk, and with the language 
of the country. He at once went to Sheik Hamsi, 
the agent and partner of Abou^Daouk^ who resided 
at Hebron, in order to make arrangements with him 
to conduct us to the encampment of the Arab Chief. 
I shall not weary my readers by a statement of the 
difficulties which were raised, — of the agreements and 
the disagreements: — of the stipulations about the 
amount of backsheesh to be given, and other matters 
which must be experienced in order that they may 
be understood. At times it appeared as if we shoidd 
never make terms with these honest Arabs, and all 
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prospect of accomplishing our project seemed to be 
at an end. Our wisest policy, however, was to appear 
perfectly unconcerned as to the direction which matters 
might take. This produced the desired eflfect, and be- 
tween four and five o'clock on the morning of the 
following day, escorted by Sheik Ham si and another 
Arab, we were threading our way by the pale light 
of the stars through the rocky and dangerous paths 
which lead from Hebron towards the Dead Sea. 

Although but little is known, and stiU less has 
been written, concerning this part of the land of 
Palestine, my determination to circumscribe the limits 
of this narrative will lead me to omit the mention 
of any but leading points. The Abou-daouk tribe 
were at this time at war with the Government. 
They had refused to pay the usual taxes, and in 
consequence they might at any time have been 
attacked by the Turkish soldiery. Although it was 
not likely that the indifferently disciplined and poorly 
equipped troops of the Turkish Government (whose 
number at that time, da it happened, was not one 
hundred and fifty throughout the land of Palestine) 
woidd venture to attack these Bedouins, yet it was 
expedient for them to guard against surprise. They 
accordingly were moving about from place to place, 
and at this time Sheik Hamsi did not know where 
Abou-Daouk was to be found. 

We passed along the wilderness of Ziph and that 
of Maon, so celebrated in the annals of the life of 
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David, Our guide was evidently at fault, when 
happily we fell in with a party of Arabs, who 
told him that Abou-Daouk was now encamped at 
a place called Kharbet-el-Khalyle. In that direc- 
tion therefore we wended our way, scrambling across 
ravines, and up and down hills, to accomplish which 
we were ofttimes obliged to dismoimt. Nevertheless, 
this part of our journey was pleasant and interesting ; 
the coimtiy, notwithstanding the absence of trees, being 
picturesque and its aspect uncommon. The heath, 
cultivated in our English hothouses, was here seen in 
great variety and abundance, and at this season 
was flowering beautifully. 

About ten o'clock we approached the Bedouin en* 
campment, which was one of great extent. It is 
difficult to conceive any spectacle more imposing than 
that which met our gaze. The descent to the plain, 
on which the black tents of Kedar were spread far and 
wide, was long and steep. Flocks of sheep and goats, 
with groups of camels, were scattered in various 
directions, while the horses of the Arab chiefs were 
picketed in the neighbourhood of their tents. Women 
might be observed in various directions engaged in 
some manual occupation, while the men for the most 
part were slothfully resting in their tents. Next to 
one of these a large spear was stuck into the ground, 
which indicated that it was the then abode of Abou- 
Daouk. 

Our arrival was speedily communicated to the 
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Bedouins. Presently they began to emerge from their 
tents, and were greeted by us as if they had been old 
acquaintances. I seated myself on the box containing 
my camera, and the Sedouins formed a large semi- 
circle, each man having his empty pipe in his hand. 
After a short time, the man standing next to me 
touched me on the shoulder, and pointed to his pipe. 
This was of course intended to signify that they 
expected them to be filled. Knowing that the servant 
had laid in a stock of tobacco as presents, I intimated 
by gestures that soon they should have what they 
wanted. But after a minute or two the request was 
repeated, and it was only then that I heard from the 
servant that all had been given to the Sheik, and that 
to meet the wants of these people we should require 
an enormous quantity of their favorite weed. It 
would have amused my readers to have observed the 
manner in which I laughingly delivered myself from 
their importunity, by informing them that the Sheik 
had already obtained possession of all the tobacco that 
we had brought with us. They beat a retreat to their 
tents with the utmost docility and good humour. 

Something, however, still remaiued to be done. 
Every European is necessarily a Hakeem^ or medical 
man, and the sick were consequently brought forward 
for our inspection. Unfortunately we had no medicines 
with us, and could only offer advice, which it is easy 
to conceive was not of the best professional character. 
Nevertheless the feeling of pulses, and examination of 
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eyes and tongues, was not the less studied and sig- 
nificant. One poor man was evidently suffering from 
internal disease, and we urged that he should go to 
Jerusalem to take the advice of our medical men there. 
But the fear of being taken captive by the Turks 
prevented his acting on our advice in this respect. 
We took a photograph of the encampment without 
the slightest interruption. The people did not betray 
the least curiosity to know what we were doing. Abou- 
Daouk was unable^ on account of his own indisposition, 
to accompany us, but he provided us with an additional 
escort, with which we proceeded on our way. 

The roadB in most of the parts through which we 
journeyed, could not be considered bad. Although 
narrow and winding, they were free from that accu- 
mulation of rocks and loose rolling stones which the 
traveller encounters on the mountains of Judea. But 
while this is generally so, there are spots which are 
as rugged and dangerous as it is possible to conceive. 
We had frequently occasion to dismount and lead our 
horses, and even then to be most cautious how we 
proceeded along the winding precipitous tracks. The 
baggage mules and our own horses occasionally fell, but 
happily without any ill consequences. High conical 
hills interrupted the view on almost every side ; on the 
very summits and sides of which we saw at times the 
figures of camels, and flocks of goats and sheep. Some 
of the Wadys, or valleys with water-coxirses, were truly 
grand, but the rains had not up to this time been 
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sufficiently heavy to occasion any flow of water in 
them. 

Knowing that the accomplishment of our journey 
within the time which we could conveniently spare 
depended greatly on the speed with which we travelled, 
Mr. Graham and myself each rode behind one of our 
baggage mides, and kept them up to their full walking 
pace. The mideteer did not object to this proceeding, 
since it saved him much trouble ; and to this we have, 
I believe, chiefly to attribute our having effected our 
object within 90 short a time, a^ to excite the surprise 
of even the old residents in the country. Our own 
saddle-bags were furnished with provisions, so that we 
could partake of refreshments without the need of any 
lengthened halt during the day. 

The day was closing when we arrived at the Ras-el- 
Eader. Here. there was a smaller encampment of the 
same tribe, and on this spot we proposed spending the 
night. Our tent was soon pitched, and our simple 
repast concluded. After preparing our photographic 
paper for the following day's work, and taking a view 
of the encampment, which was lighted up with a large 
number of blazing fires, we retired to rest. It was the 
first time that I had slept under a tent, and happily on 
this, as well as on other occasions, my repose was as 
sound and invigorating as it could have been under the 
most favorable circumstances. 

At two o'clock the next morning we were up, and 
roused our attendants to prepare for the day's travel. 
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m 

mountains immediately surroimding the Western coast. 
This was the worst part of the road which we had had 
to pass over^ and we congratulated ourselves that it 
had been determined to send our baggage mules to the 
Ras-el-Zouera. I do not think that it would have 
been possible for them to have conveyed their burdens 
down this steep, rocky, and narrow pass, at the sight of 
which our own horses, which we had some difficulty 
in leading, seemed dismayed and nervous. 

On our way down, I was attracted by what appeared 
at first sight to be some architectural feature, to which 
I directed Mr. Graham's attention. It had all the 
appearance of a neatly moulded arch, but a nearer 
inspection showed us that it was merely a mass of clay 
and sand embedded together so as to form a kind of 
natural cement, and which had been cut into this form 
by the descending water courses. I allude to this 
point here, as it will subsequently serve to explain the 
nature of what appeared at first to be an artificial 
cement, in some of the so-called discoveries of M. de 
Saulcy. 

At a quarter to nine o'clock we arrived at the Wady 
Bchareh. Here we had determined to halt for break- 
fast, for a fine fresh-water stream flows through it, 
which disappears under the sand about two hundred 
yards before it reaches the sea. Skirting the mountain 
side are the remains of an old Roman or Saracenic 
aqueduct, which possibly had been constructed to 
convey water from this spring to a fort or large 
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building, a part of the walls of wliich still exist 
between the mountain and the sea^ 

In this spring we had expected to find fresh- 
water fish, but we afterwards learnt that it was 
in another more to the north that a number of 
these had been caught. Here, however, we found 
a considerable number of small crabs, some of which 
we secured. The Wady itself, with its overhanging 
and precipitous rocks, its tall canes, tropical vegetation, 
and delightful purling stream, was one of the most 
charming spots I have ever beheld. Doubtless the 
freshness and verdure of it was the more delightful 
from contrast with the surrounding barrenness aad 
desolation. Having refreshed myself by a bath in 
this delicious stream, the water of which was very 
pleasant to the taste^ we proceeded on our way to 
the Dgebel-Esdoum. 

By half-past eleven we reached the plain of El- 
Zouera, part of which is covered by mimosa and acacia 
trees. The past rains had served to solidify the ground 
over which we travelled ; and the subsequent fine 
weather had been sufficient to prevent any slough or 
swamp. The sunshine, although bright and warm, was 
not oppressive, so that we had reason to congratulate 
ourselves on having been permitted to reach this spot 
under most favorable circimistances. Although we were 
altogether unarmed, yet we were under none of those 
apprehensions in passing through these jungles, of 
which M. de Saulcy speaks ; nor did our guides say 
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anything to us concerning the need of caution and 
watchfulness. Here we saw water-fowl swimming 
and diving in the sea, and several pigeons flying 
from one shore to the other. This was quite suffi- 
cient to disprove the poptdar belief concerning the 
malignancy of the evaporations which proceed from 
these waters. To our right was a large opening in 
the plain, about six or seven feet in diameter, sur- 
rounded by a circle of stones. These stones were 
intended to warn the passer-^by of the jiroximity of 
this dangerous cavity, for a camel and its rider had 
been precipitated into it some time before^ and not 
a trace of them had been discovered.- I threw in a 
stone, but there was not the slightest sound to indicat€f 
that it had reached the bottom, or touched the sided 
in its descent, thus leading us to believe that the 
opening is of great size and depth; It may enable 
one to form some conclusions concerning' the volcanic 
character of the country surrounding the Dead Sea^ 
and niay even^ to some degree, explain the manner 
in which its waters are carried off. 

As we approached the beautiftd and picturesque 
mountain of Esdoimif I observed some mounds ex- 
tending in an easterly direction, imbedded in the 
extremity of one of which were a few stones in regular 
strata^ I laughingly observed to my fellow-traveller 
that I supposed this was one of M. de Saulcy's 
ruins, — ^little thinking at the time that this was, in 
reality, the scene of his great discoveries. After passing 
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iheae moondsy we came upon a irast quantity of large 
loose atones. With the open Yolmne before me, I read 
aloud M. de Saulcy's statem^Lts, so that we might 
exactly follow him in all that he professes to haye 
seen. Carefblly examining the ground, as we prooeeded, 
we reached a large mound covered with a mass of 
stones, similar to those with which the plain was 
strewn. Our guides now told us that this was the 
Bedjom-el-MezorrheL Here, then, we were at the spot 
where M. de Saulcy's powers of discovery were first 
excited, and fix>m whence he had directed his inves- 
tigations on his return from his visit to the Eastern 
side of the Dead Sea. I shall at once give my readers 
the extract from his travels referring to this point. 
It is almost unnecessary to mention again, that while 
the minute and specific details, the exact measurements, 
the number of minutes which it took to pass from one 
spot to another, would encourage the conviction of 
truthfulness, it would also insure detection should 
these statements be fiedse, or prove but the fimcies 
of the imagination. 

First we have M. de Saulcy's eyes opened to the 
belief that he then beheld the site of the ancient 
Sodom: — 

'' By ten o'clock we pass close by a hillock, fifteen 
^' yards in diameter, covered with large rough stones 
'^ that look as if they had been burnt, and which 
^' constituted at some remote and imascertainable pe- 
" riod, a part of a round structure immediately com- 
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^' manding the shore. The sea is only thirty yards* 
^' off to our leffc^ and the mountain side not more 
" than twenty in the opposite direction. The sight 
'' of this building impresses me strongly, and my 
" thoughts revert to Sodom^ I question Abou- 
"Daouk; 'What is thatP' * Qasr-Qadim ' ('An 
" ancient castle '), is the answer. ' The name P * 
" ' Bedjom-el-Mezorrhel ^ ( ' The Heap of fallen 
" Stones.') 

'' On this identical spot Colonel Lapie has placed 
*' Thamara. I know not in what narrative he has 
^' found mention of this ruin^ which he calls Tell-eU 
Msoggal. All I can say on the subject ia, that 
in the map of Egypt, Arabia Petfasa, and Syria^ 
published by Herisson (At Jean's, rue Saint-Jean-^ 
de-BeauvaiS| No. 10), I find marked at the south'^ 
western point of the Dead Sea, and consequently in 
a correct locality, this same TeU-el-Msoggali 
" For myself, I entrain no doubt that I dee be-^ 
^' fore me the ruins of a building which was an^ 
ciently a part of Sodom» The Scheikh, Abou- 
Daouk, is very explicit on this point. When I 
'^ ask him * Where wad the town of Sodom ? ' he 
'* answers me, * Here.' ' And did this ruin belong 
" to the condemned city P ' ' Sahihh ' (* Assuredly ' )* 
"'Are there other vestiges of Sodom P* 'N&aixi! 
*' Fih kherabat ktir ' (* Yes, there are a great many'). 
^' 'Where are they?' 'Hon oua hon' ('There, and 
" there '), and he points to the extremity of the Salt 
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'* Mountain which we have just wound along, and 
** the plain> planted with acacias, extending to the 
*' foot of the mountain towards the Ouad-ez-Zouera. 
'* Most unfortunately it is now too late to retrace 
^* our steps, and take a cursory glimpse of these 
" ruins, even for a moment. But the warning will 
"serve; and as we shall return this way in a few 
'' days, I purpose to look out more carefully, and to 
*' examine into these ruins to which our gallant 
" Scheikh has called my attention. I really think I 
" feel more pleasure in knowing that I shaU. then 
^* be enabled to contemplate the remains of the 
" celebrated Sodom, than I feel regret in having now 
" only seen this kind of advance post, placed like a 
" light'-house close to the sea-shore, and called Bed- 
" jom-el-Me2orrhel. The halt at the camel's pit, 
" the admonition of Abou-Daouk, and the uneasiness 
" caused by the imprudence of my companions, na- 
" turally prevented me from examining the base and 
" declivity of the Salt Moimtain with as much care 
'' as I should have done under other circumstances. 
" On the return of our sportsmen we resumed our 
'' march with increased speed to make up for the 
" time lost. I now begin to lecture the rash wan- 
** derers myself, and this additional avocation consoles 
" me for the negligence I so bitterly regret, but * 
« which I hope to retrieve on our return. During 
** the next hour we continue marching over the same 
** light and efflorescent soil, between the Salt Moun- 
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'^ tain and the sea ; keeping nearly at the same distance 
*^ from either ; about fifty yards from the shore, and 
" thirty from the cliffi. Thus we wind along the 
" imeven flank of the mountain, which at the summit 
" scarcely exceeds one hundred yards in height. 
" When opposite the Redjom-el^Mezorrhel our course 
was south-east; eleven minutes later we turned to 
south-south-*east ; then for twenty minutes again al-r 
" temately to south-east and south-south-east, until 
" by half-past eleven our direction became south-r 
" south-west ; at forty-eight minutes past eleven we 
'^ march south-south-east again. '' 

Having photographed theEedjom-el-Mezorrhel, I am 
here enabled to place before the reader a fac-simile of 
the landscape, with the Dead Sea and the Mountains of 
Moab in the background. My own figure in travelling 
costume, standing upon the mound, will give an idea 
of its proportions. The saline incrustations, occasioned 
by the receding waters, may also be observed. We 
inquired of our Arab guides what was the origin of 
this mound. They said, that the stones were heaped 
together in honor of some great man ; but his name 
they could not tell. We asked whether they thought 
that it might be a part of some ancient building; 
but they did not, they replied, believe that such was 
the case. The statements of the Arabs, either one 
way or the other, are seldom of much value. They are 
quick in discerning the feelings and impressions of 
the traveller, and, it is evident, frequently accommodate 
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their information to tl^at which they conceive is most 
agreeable to the inquirer. 

We then proceeded carefiilly to examine this moraid, 
which is the only object along this part of the sea that 
cvflx in the slightest degree be associated with any ancient 
buildings. That which our guides asserted, was ftdly 
borne out by the character of its formation. At first it 
appeared to me that the lower sftones were imbedded in 
a kind of rough cement, but, on calling Mr, Graham's 
p,ttention to this^ we imhefiitatingly decided, that it was 
only a conglomerate of clay and sand, similar to thai 
which we had observed when descending the mountain. 
One of the stones appeared to him as if it had been 
sq^ar^ by a atone-rmaaon, but it was not difficult to 
perceive that it must have been detached from one of 
the regular strata, some of which we could see in 
the mountains above from the point at which we were 
jstanding. We broke off fragments of the stone in 
order that it might be made clear to others as well 
fts to ourselves, that none of these atones had passed 
through the process of vitrification, nor had been in 
^ny way subject to volcanic action. 

Since my return to England these fragments have 
been tested, as well as those which we obtained at 
Goumran. This analysis qidte establishes the opinion 
that these stones could not have passed through any 
volcanic or vitrifying process. They consist of a kind 
pf marble, which when tested by strong acids, was at 
once dissolved. The action of fire would as readily 
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have decomposed the carbonate of lime. This seems in 
itself sufficient to overthrow M. do Saulcy's theory; 
and it is strange that to one possessing the scientific 
knowledge which he evidently does, this mode of testing 
his conclusions never suggested itself. 

Having so tax examined the Bedjom^el-Mezorrhel^ 
we proceeded along the coast to the Cav^ of Esdoum, 
Our first object here was to photograph, and we took 
views of the Bead Sea^ with the Mountains of Moab, 
the line of mountains terminating with the Djebel 
Esdoum, and the exterior of the cave (vide frontispiece)^ 
Before this cave largie massive fragments of rock-salt 
were lying, which had been detached from the over« 
hanging mountains. The interior of the cave, although 
small, is of very beautiful proportions. A large quan« 
tity of elegant white salt stalactites were hanging 
from the roof and sides. Up to these we clambered^ 
and broke off a considerable number, to be conveyed 
to Jerusalem and England as among the curiosities 
of the Dead Sea. 

We remounted our horses, and retraced our way at 
a quick pace, imtil we arrived at the Bedjom-el-> 
Mezorrhel. 

As we have now to follow M. de Saulcy in his 
examinations of the groimd lying between the Bedjom- 
el-Mezorrhel and the Djebel-Esdoum, it will be well 
to give in this place the extract from his travels 
referring thereto. 

" Forty-six minutes past two have arrived, when we 
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'^ find ourselves again jHrecisely in front (and ten yards 
" distant on the left), of the collection of ruins bearing 
*' the name of Bedjom-el-MezorrheL The water's edge 
^' is scarcely forty or fifty yards to our right, whilst 
" the foot of the mountain is only thirty yards from 
" the road we are following. When we reach the 
" Bedjom-!-el-Mezorrhel we are marching north by west. 
'^ By fiftyTtwo minutes past two we turn west-northr 
*^ west. The sea is then eighty yards off, and the foot 
*' of the mountain distant one hundred and fifty yards. 
" The shore, having thus become wider, exposes to our 
^' view large blocks of stone, worn by time, and in the 
*' midst of them we soon distinguish regular rows, 
being the foundations of ancient walls. We are now 
imquestionably in the midst of ruins, apparent and 
" distinguishable, covering a space of nearly four 
^' hundred yards in extent. Our course at this time 
<* is north-tuorth-west. To our right is a sandy beach, 
•' and before us the thicket of bushes or dwarf trees, 
" into which our companions had incautiously ven-? 
*^ tured, in search of game, on our former journey. 

*? To our left the Djebel-Esdoum has ceased to form 
" a single mass, and we have arrived in front of the 
'< vast excrescences, or projecting hillocks, bordering 
" the northern point of this moimtain. On these 
*f hillocks, which present an extensive surface, dis- 
** jointed accumulations appear, exhibiting positive and 
" infallible evidence of the existence, on this point, 
" of a very considerable town. We wind closely 
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f Found the foot of these txuiib, so that it is impossibld 
to mistake their origin. By three o'clock the thicket 
of trees concealing the view of the sea^ is eighty 
yards ofF, to our right. Our course is now north- 
nortL>west. 

" By seven minutes past three we cross the dry bed 
of a torrent, fifteen yards wide. Here the hillocks 
covered with ruins are divided by a ravine, and form 
two distinct masses, bearing on their surface the im- 
mense fragments which the Arabs accompanying us 
are unanimous in calling Esdoum (Sodom). In the 
plain itself, beyond the bed of the torrent I have 
just mentioned, appear numerous lines of stone 
blocks, remains of the primaeval habitations. By 
eleven minutes past three we march west-north- 
west, starting from the spot where the ruios heaped 
upon the plain cease to appear. We then keep con- 
stantly following the same direction, whilst the delta 
upon which our road is traced has become a vast 
plain, intersected by many ravines, strewed with 
large rolled blocks, and planted with a vast nimiber 
of mimosas, or acacias. 

" By a quarter-past three, we are opposite the 
extreme point of the Djebel-Esdoum, which ends in 
a perpendicular steep, commanding a large and 
beautiful plain, planted with mimosas, and spreading 
to a considerable distance in a south-south-west 
direction. 
"By half-past three we reach the foot of the firs^ 
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'' hillockfly about thirty yards in height, flanking the 
** mouth of the Ouad-ez-Zouera, and begin the asoent 
<< of this ouad immediately after, directing our course 
at first due west. Upon the level crests of the two 
hillocks I have just mentioned, are veiy numerous 
'' ruins, of the same descriptions as those of Ayn-Sjedy, 
'' Esdoum, En-Nemaireh, and Seb&an. Amongst the 
^' Arabs, these ruins are called Zoufira«et-Tahtah. 
They are therefore the ruins of the Zoar that suc- 
ceeded the Zoar of the Scriptures, and on the same 
"site. 

" It has been stated that we passed the limits of the 
" ruins of Sodom by eleven minutes past three ; we 
" reach the ruins of Zoar, or Segor, by thirty minutes 
" past three. It has thus taken us nineteen minutes 
" to pass from the one place to the other, which 
" implies that the distance between them is somewhat 
" less than two thousand yards, or a mile and a quarter 
" according to English measurement. I was then 
" perfectly justified in affirming at aa earlier page, 
" that the relative situation of the ruins of Sodom and 
" Zoar exactly corresponded with, and confirmed all 
" the circumstances of the narrative transmitted to us 
"by the Bible, of the flight of Lot; this flight 
" having been accomplished within the interval of 
" time between the first break of day and the full rise 
« of the dun/' 

The statements made in this extract we proceeded 
narrowly to compare with the character of the coast 
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oyer which we had already passed some hours before. 
From the Redjoms-el-Me^orrhel to the Djebel-Esdoum 
the ground was strewn with stones, similar to those 
which appear in the foreground of the engraving of 
the first mentioned mound. We looked along this 
coast for the foundation walls of which M. de Saulcy 
writes. Not a trace of them could we discover. Here 
and there the stoues had been accidently arranged in 
a manner that might be comsidered regular; but the 
fact of their being on the surface only, was sufficient 
to demonstrate that it was the result of mere accident. 
M. de Saulcy does well to characterize them as rough, 
for certainly no tool or instrument of any kind had 
ever been employed in giving them their present form, 
which is purely natural. 

To what cause then, it may be asked, can such an 
acciunulation of stones be attributed ; scattered, as they 
are, ^ong a considerable part of the coast ? No one 
acquainted with the character of the adjacent moun^ 
tains would be at a loss in arriving at a soimd and 
simple conclusion. This part of the moimtain chain 
has been worked as salt mines. The rock-«salt, of 
which probably the mountain is chiefly composed, is 
intermingled with rocks and stoQes of various sizes. 
In working these mines the stones would be necessarily 
impelled down the mountain side, and thus the coast 
had become strewn with them. Stones exactly similar 
in colour and appearance might be observed up to the 
very highest point of these excavations. If, therefore^ 
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those with wldcli the coast is covered are the remains of 
ancient buildings, then by some strange and unlikely 
agency, portions of these ruins have found their way 
up the sides of the Djebel-Esdoum. Most unhesi- 
tatingly, therefore, we came to the simple and natural 
inference, that these rough stones were those which 
had been excavated in working the salt mines. Indeed 
we could hardly do otherwise than conceive, that 
nothing but M. de Saulcy's anxiety to discover the 
remains of the ancient Sodom, would have led him to 
identify them with ruins of any kind whatever. 

We had, however, still to investigate the mounds 
of which the French traveller speaks, and which he 
60 distinctly asserts to be ancient ruins. As we rode 
along we closely interrogated our Arab guides, in 
order that we might not pass by any object worthy 
of attention, or fail to observe the very spots of which 
M. de Saulcy makes mention. At about J past 3 p.m. 
we were opposite the place which we had passed on our 
way to the Redjom-el-Mezorrhel, and in reference to 
which I had laughingly observed that here, I supposed, 
were some of his ruins. So destitute, however, were they 
of any trace of ancient remains, that although we had 
closely adhered to his time, measurement, and distances, 
we yet took much pains to cross-question the Arabs, with 
regard to the probable existence of other moimds, which 
might have led him with some show of reason to draw 
the conclusions he did. They said, however, that these 
were all which existed in that part, and one of our 
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guides having also accompanied M. de Saulcy's expe* 
dition, we had additional reason for knowing that we 
were passing over the same ground as that on which 
he had travelled. 

These moiuids were evidently formed by the spur, 
or projecting extremity, of the mountain. The only 
trace of stones was to be observed in the last of these 
hillocks, to the stratified character of which I have 
before referred. The remainder seemed to be com-' 
posed almost entirely of earth, and led us likewise to 
conclude that they were composed of the earth and 
rubbish which had been separated from the salt mines. 
Here was the natural exit into the Dead Sea of the 
winter torrent, flowing through the Wady-ez-Zouera, 
On appealing to gut guides to explain the wall-like 
appearance of one side of these earthen hillocks, they 
at once pointed out that this had been occasioned by 
the mere flow of water, which, rushing by, had cut 
away the earth, and left this flat surface exposed. A 
glance at the appearance of the ground was sufficient 
to indicate that no doubt could reasonably exist on 
this point, and that our friends at Jerusalem had 
justly represented the unfounded character of M. de 
Saulcy's allegations. 

In the expectation of seeing something in the form 
at least of a collection of stones, we had prepared 
to take a photograph of this spot. There being, how- 
ever, no part of it which could in the slightest degree 
be identified with a ruin, we rode off in the direction of 
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the Baa-ez-Zouera. We had not proceeded far, when it 
occurred to me that our illustrations would hardly be 
considered comjdete shbidd we be unable to produce some 
photograph of this spot ; and we accordingly returned 
and pitched our cameras for the purpose. The time of 
sun-set was approaching^ and the opposite mountains of 
Moab were lighted up with a radiance and exquisite 
beauty of coloring, which cannot be conceived by any 
but a spectator. In the winter season the shadows are 
necessanly broader, and bring out in wondrous contrast 
the rugged outlines and intersecting ravines of the 
mountain range. From this point of view, every color 
of the rainbow seemed blended in one harmonious 
whole, and no delineation can exaggerate its inteosity 
and variety of tint. I do not, at the same time, believe 
it possible that this scene can be justly represented by the 
brush of the painter« There is a softness and mellow«< 
ness about the aspect of the whole that almost gives 
the impression of a supernatural and unearthly vision* 
X have seen nothing that can be likened to this bright 
landscape, except, in some little degree, the view of 
the Lebanon, as the traveller emerges at sun-set from 
the Sidon road, on to the broad plains of Beyrout. 

The approach of night rendered it necessary that 
we should tear ourselves from this scene, and our guides 
betrayed a great deal of anxiety to see us on our way. 
By some imtoward circumstance both Mr. Graham's 
and my last photograph failed. When we proceeded to 
develop them that evening, no image appeared in either 
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ease. I have reason to believe that we both made a 
mistake in the papers which we attempted to develop ; 
that^ in shorty those which had been exposed to the light 
we had left imtouched. That it was so in Mr. Graham's 
case there can be no doubty for about ten days after- 
wards he expoaei. one of these papers at Jerusalem, and 
when he proceeded to develop it there appeared the 
view from the Sjebel-Esdomn, and that which he had 
taken in the Holy City. Although he kindly gave me 
this photograph that I might use it as an illustration, 
the two views are too confused one with the other to 
admit of this being done. My readers are therefore 
denied that which would most nearly approach to an 
ocular demonstration in reference to this particular 
spot. 

We continued carefofly to observe the ground over 
which we were passing, comparing it with the notes 
and conclusions of M. de Saulcy. When describing 
the nuns of Baalbek, and justly condemning some 
observations which appeared in the Magaain PUtoresque 
in reference to that remarkable locality, our French 
traveller quotes the old proverb, "Travellers are 
permitted to lie." We certainly drew very strong 
inferences on this point, when comparing the accounts 
in the book from which we were reading, with the 
state of the ground over which we were passing. 
In the passages already quoted, it will be seen that 
M. de Saulcy says, after leaviug Esdoum, " the delta 
upon which our road is traced has become a vast 
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plaiBy intersected by many ravines." And yet it 
takesi according to his own shewing, but a quarter 
of an hour, at the very slow rate at which one travels 
in that country, to traverse this *' vast plain." Its 
vastness appeared to us quite enigmatical; and as for 
the " many ravines" a few small water courses, at the 
utmost about three feet ill depth, were the only illus- 
trations of our traveller's correctness of description ! 

After M. de Saulcy had passed over this plain, he 
reached the mouth of the Oiiad-ez-Zouera. He writes, 
" TJpon the level crests of the two hillocks I have 
" just mentioned, are very numerous ruins of the same 
" description as those of Ayn-Djedy, Esdoiim, En* 
" Nemaireh, and Seb&an. Amongst the Arabs, these 
" ruins are called Zouera-et-Tahtah. They are, there- 
" fore the ruins of the Zoar that succeeded the Zoar of 
" the Scriptures, and on the same site/' 

My fellow-traveller and myself Were as prepared to 
dispute this hypothesis, as that which referred to Sodom« 
There was nothing whatever to indicate the presence 
of mins on this spot. The evening was too far ad- 
vanced to admit of our taking a photograph, although 
it would have been very desirable if only in an artistic 
point of view. Large masses of primaeval rock seemed 
piled together in wild confusion. These bold projections 
assumed an aspect of picturesque grandeur, when 
viewed from the sides of the Wady Zouera. The 
streaks of remaining light still caused a glow of warm 
coloring to envelop the mountains of Moab, betweeix 
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which and ourselves the rugged outline of the Djebel- 
Esdomn rose like a mighty giant. The shades of night 
prevented us from a careful examination of the rest of 
the way over which we had to pass ere reaching the 
Ras-ez-Zouera. The glimmering light of the stars did 
not enahle us to move onward with much seouritv. 
Yet this rendered more imposing the overhanging 
rocks, and deep defiles through which we had to pass. 
Many a time we could hardly persuade ourselves that 
we had not on either side a noble castle, with its 
frowning battlements and towers. 

While on the subject of Zoar^ I must be permitted to 
refer to the explanation which M; de Saulcy attempts 
to give concerning the death of Lot's wife. The 
Scriptures simply and literally state, "sAe became a 
pillar of aaltJ^ Our traveller, however, takes another 
view of the matter, and writes as follows : — - 

" Is it possible to explain the death of Lot's wife ? 

* I am inclined to believe so, and this would be my 

* solution. At the moment when the huge moimtain 
' was heaved up volcanically, there must have been 

* throughout its whole extent tremendous falls of 
^ detached masses, similar to those we have observed 

* at every step. Lot's wife having loitered behindj, 
^ either through fright or curiosity, was most likely 
' crushed by one of these descending fragments, and 
' when Lot and his children turned round to look 

* towards the place where she had stopped, they saw 

* nothing but the salt rock which covered her body. 

p 
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" The catafltroplie may be explained in many ways, 
" but having visited the spot, I hold to the opinion 
" I have now advanced, without seeking, however, to 
" impose it on others.'* 

An attempt to explain away the miracles recorded in I 

the Word of God is imhappily one of the most pro- 
minent features in modem infidelity. Against such a 
mode of interpretation we are called upon most strongly 
to protest. The death of Lot's wife was either a 
miraculous intervention of God, fiill of instruction to 
past as well as to present generations, or otherwise the 
circumstance is wholly misrepresented in the Bible. 
It is not a subject that admits of argument, but I 
would merely remark, that imless the pillar itself were 
discovered, neither my own visit, that of M. de Saulcy, 
or of any other traveller, can throw light upon a fact 
with regard to which there cannot, and ought not, to 
be room for explanation. If the woman had not { 

become a pillar of salt, and, as M. de Saulcy says, a 
salt rock had " covered her body,*' how would Lot 
have been made sensible of the nature of the catastrophe 
which had taken place I 

But I may observe, in addition, that it surprises me 
that M. de Saulcy did not make use of his knowledge 
of Hebrew, before venturing to give such an imscrip- 
tural opinion concerning the end of Lot's wife. By no 
process of reasoning can the expression employed in 
the original be tortured into the construction which 
he has given. The Hebrew verb, from which the noun 
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ia derived, means " to stand.'* Hence the noun is used 
to indicate "a pillar/* "a military station/' "a 
garrison/* or " an overseer;" In any of these would be 
represented, not an object crushed and fallen down^ 
but one which is erect and distinguishable. 

But to proceed with my narrative : about half- 
past six we arrived at a mined building. It may 
be this to which M. de Saulcy refers, as being ''two 
'' high walls of a building, which must have beien 
*' originally square^ having on its western face an 
*' ogival gate^ still in good repaii'^ but without any 
^' omamentj and on its southern face^ as fair as I 
** can recollect, two bay windows.*' Here our guides 
wished us to remain foi' the nighty and proposed that 
our oamp equipage should be brought down from the) 
spot to which it had been conveyed. But although we 
were disappointed to find that we had still two hours 
ride before us, we refused to comply with a sug* 
gestion that would have been attended with much 
inconvenience* 

It is probable that in the course of the evenings when 
it was too dark to discern the surrounding country^ 
We passed the spot which M^ de Saulcy has laid down 
as the site of Admah. Although he thus ingeniously 
managed to complete the cycle of his discoveries, my 
i*eaders wiU judge that I could not have lost much in 
not having the opportunity of examining this locality. 

The rest of the day's journey we accomplished for 
the most part on foot, for our own safety and that of 

d2 
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our horses. On one occasion I managed to save my 
good mare a heavy ML, which in aU probabiUty she 
would have encoxmtered, over a very steep rock. It was 
necessary to keep a sharp look out for each other, as 
well as for the bridle track ; for it would have been no 
matter of surprise if one or other of us had been left to 
spend the night on the mountains. 

Never were otir eyes more gladdened than when, 
surmoxmting some broken ground, a blazing fire pre- 
sented itself about three hundred yards distant. At 
last we had reached the Bas-ez-Zouera. Our tent had 
been pitched, and we had the satisfaction of obtaining 
a shelter without the preparation and trouble which 
is generaUy unavoidable. As I rode up, a brawny 
handsome Bedouin held up the head of a large Gazelle, 
and with great glee shouted ^^ Backsheesh, Backsheesh.'^ 
As I was anxious to obtain one of these beautiful 
creatures, I seized the head without any ceremony^ 
intimating that he should have the desired Backsheesh. 
I then requested that the body might be careftdly 
skimied for me, which was done, and I afterwards 
found that this animal was of a very rare species. The 
Bedouin had shot it with one of the most simple, 
primitive match-locks that it is possible to conceive. 
He must have possessed a most practised eye, and 
steady aim, to have done this with such a weapon. 

As we were anxious to know how our photographs 
from the Dead Sea would turn out, we were engaged 
till a late hour that evening in developing them. In 
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consequence of this, and the fatigues of the past day, 
it was nearly six o^clock the next morning before we 
began to stir. 

We were under the impression that it would be 
impossible to reach Hebron that day. As we had, 
therefore, made up our minds to pitch our tent that 
evening at Carmel, generally called " Nabal's Carmel," 
of which we read in 1 Sam. xxv., we were in no hurry 
to start. Just as we were ou the point of doing this, 
a circumstance happened which was nearly productive 
of no little discomfort to myself. All our water had 
been brought from the Bas-el-Kedar, there being no 
springs or wells in this part of the moxmtains. I waa 
giving my mare some water, when one of the mules 
kicked at her, and off she gaUoped. Finding herself 
free, she went away at a great pace, sending her heels 
into the air, as if conscious that she could now set us 
at defiance. All attempts to catch her in that open 
country proved useless. Happily she did not choose 
a road for herself, but watched anxiously to ascertain 
by what way we should journey. Had she been 
at aU acquainted with this part of the country, it ia 
probable that, if we had ever seen her again, it would 
have been only when we returned to Jerusalem. I had 
some diflaculty in persuading our Bedouins that I could 
walk, and that they were therefore to be cautious in 
their attempts to catch my errant steed. The mare 
kept well in advance of our party, and it was only by 
using the greatest tact that one of the men managed to 
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make a circuit and get before her. After we had 
proceeded about two miles we entered a defiOe, and 
then, there being no way of escape^ my Qagadoiis steed 
wa9 secured. 

As the day adyanced, we were told by our escort 
that, if we desired it, it would be practicable to reach 
Hebron that eyening. This was joyful intelligence. 
We, of course, determined to do so, since it would enable 
us to reach Jerusalem in good time the next day. 

About three o'clock we arrived at Nabal's OarmeL 
Here were two springs of good water, which afforded 
delightfiil refireshment to ourselyes and our cattle. The 
water which had been brought from the Bas-elrKedar 
was yery bad, but eyen this had been greatly yalued, 
and during the day economically used. It was a luxury 
to find ourselves again in the regions of springs. The 
servant found here that one of the water-skins had 
been dropped on the road; and, as these things are 
greatly valued by the Bedouins, a youth who had come 
with us from Hebron undertook to ride our servant-s 
horse in search of the missing skin. He recovered it, 
but had ridden the poor horse so hard that it excited 
the unbounded indignation of our muleteer. 

Our Bedouins were now prepared to return to their 
encampment at the Kharbet-elrKhalyle. They received 
with great thankfulness the extra "Backsheesh'* with 
which we presented them, and they warmly bid us 
adieu with perhaps more coin in their pockets than 
what they were wont to handle for months together. 
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We pursued our way to Hebron full of satisfaction 
at tlie expectation that our toilsome journey was soon to 
terminate. This part of the land is but little cultivated, 
although it would abundantly repay the labors of the 
husbandman. Here and there we started a covey of 
partridges ; or a wolf, or jackall, crossed our path. The 
evening was now closing in, and leaving our baggage 
under the convoy of the servant^ we determined to press 
forward with Sheik Hamsi. We had to pass over much 
of the same bad road as that which we had traversed on 
our way {tarn Hebron, only in this case we were without 
the light of the moon. The surefootedness of our horses 
was well tested, and it was necessary to leave to them 
chiefly even the direction in which we should go. 

At about seven o'clock, the barking of dogs, and a 
few lights moving about the distant vaUey, apprised 
us that we were approaching Hebron, and before eight 
o'clock we were again settled in our old quarters at 
the Lazaretto, Much of our time was occupied the next 
morning in settling accounts, and giving sundry extra 
presents. We did not start for Jerusalem until eleven 
o'clock,, which we safely reached soon after sun-set^ 
Chir Mends there were surprised to hear of what we had 
accomplished in very little more than five days, and 
seemed as pleased as ourselves at the success which had 
attended our expedition. Indeed, it was with no little 
thankftdness that we recalled the various events of the 
journey, and thfi manner in which we had been favored 
by the weather and every concomitant circumstance. 
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GOUMRAN. 



In the foregoing pages my readers have had a 
summary of my own impressions with regard to the 
characteristics of the South- Western side of the Dead 
Sea. With these impressions, all the residents in 
Palestine with whom I conversed are agreed. They 
Jiad always been convinced that there was no foun- 
dation for the conclusions at which M, de Saulcy had 
arrived, in reference to the existence of remains of 
Sodom and Zoar. I have before observed that Admah 
and Zeboim being only incidentally mentioned in the 
Scriptures, it was unnecessary to investigate what had 
been written concerning them. 

My desire was now to visit Oumran, or Goumran, 
which M. de Saulcy identifies with the city of Gomorrah. 
This place being located on the North- Western side of 
the Dead Sea, no dificulty existed in the way of the 
accomplishment of this object. The extreme point to 
which he refers, viz., the Ayn-el-Fechkhah, is not far 
removed from the line of travel which Pilgrims and 
other travellers generally pursue in visiting Mar-Saba, 
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the Dead Sea, and the Jordan. My only care, there- 
fore, was 80 to adjust my time that the trip might 
he accomplished within the limits proposed. 

On the morning of the 23rd of December, Mr. 
Graham and myself started from Jerusalem, being 
accompanied on this occasion by Mr, Elijah Meshullam. 
Mr. Finn, the British Consul, was anxious to be of our 
party, but being unable to leave Jerusalem at the hour 
of our departure, he proposed, if possible, joining us at 
Jericho. I was thankful for the prospect of having his 
lengthened experience of the character and remains of 
the country, in the investigation of those spots to 
which M. de Saulcy had directed attention. 

I shall forbear in this, as I have done in the former 
part of this narrative, from occupying the time of my 
readers with any lengthened description of the country 
and road between Jerusalem and the Jordan, This is 
one of the parts of Palestine which has been too 
frequently and too well described to render otherwise 
than superfluous many notes and comments of my own. 
Our Consul had applied to the Pasha for two soldiers 
to be our escort. We were presently joined by four, 
who doubtless thought that they would get as much 
from us as possible. We, however, dismissed two of 
them ; and finding that one of the others had cruelly 
mutilated his horse with the Arab stirrup-iron, which is 
used likewise as a spur, we sent him also back to 
Jerusalem. One of the others shortly after overtook 
us, to occupy his place, in our escort. 
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The road to Jericho, which is even worse in many 
parts than that from Jerusalem through the mountains 
to Jaffit, passes by many places of interest. Among 
these are Bethany and the Brook Cherith, the latter the 
scene of the miraculous supply of food with which the 
prophet EUjah was favoured. The brook was at this 
time partly ^ed with water^ and I believe is only dry 
after the heat and drought of summer. It courses 
along a deep ravine, with fine overhanging rocks and 
precipices. The scenery here, as well as in other parts, 
is very impressive. 

It was nearly one o'clock before we reached the 
entrance to the plains of Jericho. Here and there were 
to be seen patches of garden ground looking beautifiilly 
green. The whole of this plain, properly cultivated 
and irrigated, would doubtless become most productive. 
A fine aqueduct, of a part of which we took a photo<* 
graph, still conducts water from the spriiig of Elisha to 
the village of Jericho. This is supposed to have been 
built in the time of Constantino. It may, however, 
with other r^nains which are to be found in the neigh* 
bourhood, be of Saracenic origin. 

Our tent was pitched in a pleasant spot, near the 
wretched village in which the Fellaheen of the district 
reside, and which is commonly termed Jericho. The 
ancient city was probably near the spring of EUsha. 
Here we attempted to photograph a poor Turkish 
building called the Castle. It was no loss to us that 
our attempt proved unsuccessM. 
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It was not till a quarter to tliree that, aocompanied 
by E. Meshullamy the two soldiers^ and a man 
carrying my photographic apparatus^ I started for the 
Jordan. We made our way rapidly over the plain» 
when, mounting a rising ground, we descried about ten 
horsemen in the distance. Immediately there was a 
cry, "The Bedouins! the Bedouins!** Presently we 
saw three of their nimiber start off at a full gallop 
towards us. I proposed that we should ride forward in 
an imconcemed manner, but I was told that this must 
not be attempted. It was necessary that we should be 
prepared, and remain on the spot to demand their 
intentions. 

These men, who were of great sijse, and splendidly 
mounted, came riding towards ivs with raised lances, as 
if they would transfix us ; when they reined in their 
horses with the quickness of thought, and we perceived 
that they belonged to a friendly tribe. They were 
conducting a party of travellers along the usual 
pilgrim's route, and were now on their way back to 
Jerusalem. I had the satisfaction of seeing what a 
rencontre in the wilderness with a party of Bedouins 
might be, without suffering from those disagreeable 
consequences which ofttimes follow such a meeting. 

The approach to the Jordan is not so impressive 
as I had expected; but the banks are beautiful, and 
lined by various kinds of trees. After taking two 
photographs, bathing in this pleasant stream, and 
cutting some sticks as souvenirs of my visit, I yielded to 
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the solicitations of my oompanionSy who urged that it 
was dangerous to remain longer, and we returned to 
Jericho. We did not reach the village till about an 
hour after it was dark. Mr. Finn had arrived from 
Jerusalem : we spent a pleasant evening together, and 
slept well that night upon our simple couches, notwith- 
standing the chorus of jackalls* screaming, which was 
to be heard around. 

I rose at four the next morning, and soon after this 
roused the other members of our party. We had looked 
forward to a very early start, but sundry little accidents 
befel us, and we were thus detained till past seven 
o'clock. As we had arranged to return to Jerusalem 
that night, our baggage was packed to be sent back 
direct to the Holy City. We were so unfortunate as to 
obtain a guide to conduct us on our way. I say that 
this was unfortunate, inasmuch as the man proved to be 
almost entirely ignorant of the places to which we 
wished to go ; and in addition to this, being afraid of 
encountering the Bedouins, he led uis across some 
precipitous wadys, to cross which was at times anything 
but safe. 

Happily, after we had lost a full hour in wandering 
over mountain passes which might easily have been 
avoided, we were enabled to call our guide to order ; 
and then, skirting the foot of the mountain range, we 
proceeded in the direction of the Ayn-el-Fechkhah. 
To our right were some lofty eminences, on the summits 
of which we observed what appeared to be ruins. 
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These we determiiied to examine on our return, since 
it was necessary for us to retrace our steps in order to 
enter on the road by Mar-Saba to Jerusalem. We 
passed through a large quantity of loose stones, which 
a reference to M. de Saulcy's travels convinced us were 
connected with the ruins to which he refers. We did 
not, however, pause to investigate them, having made 
up our minds to follow his steps, and make the Ayn-el- 
Fechkhah the starting point. 

I had folly anticipated a bath in the Dead Sea. 
When, however, we arrived at this part of the coast, 
we foimd the banks lined by a dense thicket of tall 
reeds, which rendered it almost impossible to attain this 
object ; I was therefore content to follow our party to 
the Ayn-el-Fechkhah, at which we arrived at about 
half-past eleven. Here we breakfasted, and drank of 
the spring, the water of which possesses a sweetish 
brackish taste. If this spring has its source on higher 
ground, I have no doubt that the water there found 
is excellent. 

Our repast being finished, we prepared to retrace 
our course, and to observe carefully those features of 
the spot with which M. de Saulcy had attempted to 
connect the ruins of Gomorrah. We had observed the 
most prominent objects on our way to the spring, for 
the purpose of considering what parts it would be 
desirable to photograph. I must confess that my disap- 
pointment and surprise here exceeded that which I 
felt when visiting the shores of the South- Western 
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extremity of the sea. I had folly expected to meet 
with something like twhb, which might be either of 
Boman or of Saracenic origin ; it was therefore no 
little annoyance to find as little to support the theory 
which had been proponnded^ as what I had observed 
on the borders of the Bjebel-Esdonm. 

It is thus that M. de Saulcy writes on the 
subject : — 

" Soon the direction of our road turns south by west, 

* inclining gradually to the south-west, for more than 

* half an hour, when it bears directly west-south-west. 
' The beach on our left is covered with black floated 
' wood, shrubs, brambles, and, at intervals, with tall 
' thick reeds, until we reach the termination of the 

* Rhor-el-Djahir. At five minutes past two we see 
' before us, about six thousand yards on our right, a 

* flat ridge called El-Hadjr-Lasbah ; aaid a little more 
' to the south, and distant about eight thousand yardsy 

* the Nakb-Goumran, towards which we direct our 

* march by half-past two. We are then exactly in 

* front of the mouth of the Ouad-Zerkah, which opens 

* on the eastern shore of the Dead Sea. In twelve 
' minutes, the beach spreads out on our left, to a width 

* of two hundred yards. By forty-nine minutes past 
' two we have again neared the shore, which is only 
' twenty-five yards distant to our left. By five minutes 
' to three we have reduced to about a thousand yards 
' our distance from the range of the mountains of 
' Canaan, and a rugged valley, called the Ouad- 
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" Gx)uinran, opens to our right. A less elevated moun- 
^' tain, and liilloeks of gray sand, divide ns from the 
valley, and we find ourselves passing through the 
midst of ruins bearing the name of Kharbet-el- 
^' Fechkhah. In the side of the mountain lying 
^' between us and the great range, and in advance of 
" the Ouad-Goumran, we distinctly perceive a cavern 
" from the spot where we have arrived. 

" We are rapidly nearing the side of the mountains 
" which seem to come forward to meet our road, so that 
by a quarter past three, we are only two hundred 
yards from the entrance of the Ouad-Goumran, and 
" five hundred yards from the shore. Our course is 
then south-west. At sixteen minutes past three, we 
are again surroimded by the mass of ruins called 
^' Kharbet-el-Fechkhah, and fall in with an ancient 
^* wall to the right of our road, having its direction 
" perpendicular to the track we are following. Some 
" large hillocks of gray sand conceal the entrance of 
" the Ouad. The foot of the mountain is then one 
^* hundred and fifty yards to our right, and the sea- 
^* shore five hundred and fifty yards distant to our left. 
" The cave we had previously observed is now one 
" hundred and sixty yards distant by horizontal 
" measurement, and at an elevation of a hundred yards 
" above our road. This cave is of a square form, and 
" bears the name of Morharrat-es-Said. 

" The interval between the mountains and the sea- 
" shore keeps constantly narrowing, so that by half-past 
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" three, we are marching due south, dose by the foot of 
" the moTintain and at a distance of only two hundred 
" yards from the water's edge, which begins to be 
" covered over with a border of huge reeds, exactly 
" similar to those we observed a month since, on our 
" arrival at Ayn-el-Ehoueir. By sixteen minutes past 
" three, the side of the mountain becomes hollowed on 
" our right, and forms a kind of circus in which I 
" fancy I can recognise a crater. Two vast mounds 
" of gray sand conceal the entrance to this crater. 
" Beyond these appear again some ruins, which we 
" pass through, to reach, by forty minutes past three, 
" the spot where we find our camp already pitched. 
" Two hundred yards beyond, and due south of our 
" tents, is the hot salt-water spring, called Ayn-el- 
" Fechkhah. The beach is here about two hxmdred 
" yards wide, and the vicinity of the spring has in- 
" creased the vegetation of the tall reeds, which form 

a dense thicket extending to the edge of the Sea. 

Lastly, a little to the north of our camp^ between 
" it and the lake, there are ruins just above ground, 
" but sufficiently apparent, and belonging imques" 
" tionably to the most remote antiquity. They are 
" known to the Arabs imder the name of Kharbet-el- 
" Yahoud. 

"And here we are encamped once more, but for 
" the last time, on the shore of this sea which has 
" become so dear to us, now we can estimate at their 
" correct value the fantastic fables so long invented to 
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" represent it as a place of malediction and death. I 
" must confess, however, that on this particular occasion, 
" the attractions of the neighbourhood are materially 
" qualified, owing to the swarms of mosquitoes by 
" which we are assailed. Not content with assaulting 
" such parts of our bodies as are exposed to their sting, 
'* these persevering enemies contrive to get within our 
" clothing, and stab us even through cloth, linen, and 
" flannel, with venom enough to drive us out of our 
" senses. 

" Another comfort to be found in the vicinity of the 
" Ayn-el-Fechkhah, I have already mentioned, namely, 
" that the water of the spring is brackish, although, in 
" the absence of better, it may be drunk. We are 
" obliged to use it for our broth and coffee, un- 
" questionably the worst I ever tasted ; but as we have 
" no choice, we must even make wry faces and content 
" ourselves with what we cannot remedy. 

" In spite of the mosquitoes, the Abb^ and myself 
" commence our usual hunt for ruins, plants, and shells, 
" during the few hours that remain, before darkness 
" sets in, and our welcome dinner is announced. The 
" Abb^ has selected the beach, making his way through 
" the border of reeds ; he has picked up, at the water's 
" edge, some dead white shells which he exhibits to me 
" in triumph, as a produce of the Asphaltic lake itself ; 
" but I soon induce him to abandon his conceit, by 
" drawing his attention to the fact that these shells are 
" mere melanopsides, nourished in the half-sweet water 
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of the Ajm-el-Fechkhali ; then, after their death, 
having been carried down into the lake, they have 
been cast back again on the beach, where time and 
weather and the bitter salt water by which they have 
been incessantly washed, have altered their outer shell 
and changed its original black colour to a brownish 
white. Just as the Abb^ did, other travellers who 
have preceded us on these shores, have picked up 
dead shells thrown back on the beach, and have 
inferred from this fact that some species of mollusca 
existed in the Dead Sea. But they have adopted this 
conclusion too hastily. I am thoroughly convinced 
that these specimens were no other than fresh- water 
shells, similar to the melanopsides picked up by the 
Abb^ Michon, and that they had come originally 
either from the water-courses that empty themselves 
into the Asphaltic lake, or from the springs that are 
to be found on its borders. 

" Whilst the Abb^ was rambling along the shore, I 
occupied myself in examining the Kharbet-el- Yahoud. 
In the middle of this venerable ruin my friend 
rejoined me. In turn, I show him my discovery, 
which proves to be more important than his ; and in 
spite of the devilish mosquitoes which make us tear 
the skin from our faces and hands, we determine to 
take a plan of the antique structure, the foundation 
work of which, still existing, enables us to study 
its outlines through nearly the whole extent. This 
foundation consists of enormous blocks of unhewn 
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" stone, forming what may be called Cyclopean walls, 
" a yard in thickness." 

In speaking of these walls as being " cyclopean,'* 
are we to conclude that M. de Sanlcy refers to their 
proportions, or to their architectural formation P If it 
is to the latter that he alludes, he is doubtless correct. 
But before making any comments on the characteristics 
of these so-called walls, I shall continue the quotation 
from his narrative : — 

" The following is a correct description of all the 
' distinguishable parts of this strange structure, which 
' I do not hesitate in referring back to the period of 
' Sodom and Gomorrah, and which forms in all proba- 
' bility a part of the remains of the last-named city. 
' To the front face, running north-north-east, and 
' thirty-six yards long, are attached three square 

* pavilions, measuring six yards on each side, one at 

* each extremity, and the third in the middle of the 
' wall, which extends a little beyond the pavilion on 
^ the right. On the right flank of this last pavilion 
' another line of wall begins, twenty-two yards in 
' extent, and running perpendicular to the front face. 

* Of these twenty-two yards^ the first six form the 

* flank of the pavilion just mentioned, and the five 
' last the left front of a similar pavilion, the outer wall 

* of which stretches again a few yards beyond the 
' wall perpendicular to the principal front. The left 

* extremity of this principal front joins the end of 
' another long wall, sixty- eight yards in extent, but 
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*' turned more to the east than the first, or, as near 
'* as possible, north-east. The left wall of the square 
" pavilion on the left, is twenty-one yards long, and 
" also perpendicular to the front face. This left-hand 
" wall is broken for a space of five yards ; then it • 
" appears again with an additional extent of fourteen 
*' yards. With this last portion are connected two 
" other pavilions extending six yards on each side, 
" with an interval of two yards between each. The 
'^ walls along this new front stretch to the left, 
" parallel to each other, for a length of sixteen yards, 
" the last six of which are divided from the remainder 
" by two additional walls, also parallel, and again 
" divided by an interval of six yards. These two last 
" walls have a total length of twenty yards, the last 
" six forming an additional pavilion measuring six 
** yards on each side. 

*' It seems likely that the seven distinct pavilions 
" which I have just described were dweUing-rooms 
" or habitations attached to vast enclosures, the 
" original use of which it is very difficult to guess 
" at the present day. Were these enclosures sacred 
" ones ? or were they merely parks in which cattle 
*^ could be collected at night ? This is a point im- 
" possible to determine, and I shall not even venture 
** on the discussion. I shall merely remark that in 
" a building, most probably used for religious purposes, 
" and which I discovered some time after in the midst 
" of the ruins of Hazor, and likewise in the temple 
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" of Mount Gerizim, I found pavilions similar in 
" every respect to these, disposed in exactly the like 
" manner, at the angles and in the centre of each front 
" of the square space forming the sacred enclosure. 

" Delighted with our archaeological discovery, we 
" returned to our tent, with the satisfaction of people 
" who feel that they have not lost their time. Whilst 
" at work, we had forgotten the mosquitoes ; as soon 
"as we are doing nothing, we again feel the stings 
"which we had disregarded for the moment, and 
" begin once more to tear our skin from the flesh, 
" in futile attempts to relieve their consequences. 
" But setting aside the mosquitoes, our evening passed 
" most agreeably, arranging our acquisitions of the 
" day ; map, drawings, notes, plants, shells, every- 
" thing has been attended to, and we have much 
" enriched our stores during the few hours which have 
" just passed over. 

'^February 7th. 

" The night has been calm and pleasant ; we were 
" rather tired, and slept ten hours without waking. 
" Perhaps the smoke of our tchibouks proved dis- 
" tasteful to the mosquitoes of the Ayn-cl-Fechkhah ; 
" but this is certain, they ceased to persecute us 
" during our slumbers. 

" The Rev. Dr. Robinson gives, in his excellent 
" book, a description of the Ayn-el-Fechkhah, which 
" he visited on his way from Ayn-Djedy to 
" Jericho (on the 12th May, 1838). It was not 
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possible that so attentive an observer could allow 
the fact of the presence of ruins situated so near 
the fountain to escape his notice. Accordingly he 
says: — 'Near the fountain are the foundations of a 
small square tower and of other small buildings; 
whether ancient or not, we could not tell.' It is 
much to be regretted that the learned traveller 
should not have spared, as we did, a portion of his 
time for the investigation of these interesting ruius. 
Had he done so, I am certain he would have satisfied 
himself that they were neither small nor of trifling 
importance. 

" Our plan to day is to encamp near the Mussulman 
convent of Naby-Mousa, a short march ; but it offers 
this advantage, that we shall be able to make, a more 
accurate survey of the country we are travelling 
through, having time at our disposal. We do not 
set out before a quarter-past eight, and then proceed 
north-north-east, leaving the Kharbet-eUYahoud on 
our right. Twenty-rfive yards off to our left, the 
steep cliffs of the Djebel'^Fechkhah begin to arise, 
whilst the sea is two himdred yards from our right, 
bordered by a dense thicket of gigantic reeds. By 
twenty-five minutes past eight, the foot of the 
moimtain is concealed by a hill covered with frag- 
ments of ruins, and our road itself passes over 
similar vestiges, which only a practised eye can 
distinguish. A little farther on, we are exactly 
in front of the summit of the Djebel-Atarous, which 
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'' is most likely identical with the Mount Nebo of 
" scripture. 

" By half-past eight, we notice, about fifty yards 
" off, on our left, a circular cavity, resembling a crater, 
" having in front two high mounds of sand, which 
might very easily be taken for volcanic ashes. Buins 
are apparent everywhere, and the Arabs give them 
" the name of Eiarbet-Fechkhah. The beach keeps 
" constantly widening, and spreads out four hundred 
yards on our right, when we are in front of the 
Ajm-Araout, which flows along the edge of the reedy 
border. By thirty-five minutes past eight, we inter- 
sect a boundary ditch, five yards wide, evidently 
constructed by human labour. 
" The foot of the mountain bears away from our 
" course, which has not changed, and is now one 
" hundred yards from the road. Almost immediately 
" after having crossed the ditch I have just named, 
" ruins appear again in much greater quantities, and 
" these are imquestionably the skeleton of a large city, 
" of which the vestiges we descried on the opposite 
" side of the ditch formed perhaps a suburb. We have 
" now in sight, thirty yards off on our right, a ditch, 
" lined with stones, which we follow in a parallel 
" direction to a considerable extent. This is most 
" probably the same boundary ditch that we crossed a 
** moment since ; and has made an elbow in the direction 
" of the north-north-east. The portion of these ruins 
" through which we are now proceeding is still called 
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" by our Arabs, Kharbet-Fechkliah. By forty-one 
" minutes past eight we are five hundred yards from 
" the water's edge, and between our road and the 
" foot of the mountain we descry the piled-up remains 
" of a ruined tower. The border of reeds continues 
" following the windings of the beach. Six minutes 
" later we arrive opposite the northern extremity of 
'* a long wall ; in all probability, merely the con- 
" tinuation of the ditch lined with stones, of which we 
" have already encountered two considerable portions. 
" We are now marching over the foundations of a 
" tolerably extensive square enclosure. 

" I have said that the ruins through which we are 
" proceeding are not easily distinguished, and that it 
" is very probable a hundred successive travellers 
" might pass them by without the slightest idea of their 
'* existence. This remark is so feasible, that on my 
" first warning the Abb^ Michon of their presence, he 
" laughed in my face, as much as to tell me that I 
" was dreaming. Luckily, the boundary ditch which 
" we had to cross, and the walls that appeared next, 
" enabled me to make him recognise, with his own 
" touch, what I called ruins, and which as he main- 
" tained were merely heaps of stones, thrown there 
" by chance through a freak of nature. The Abb^, 
" who is always open to conviction, when he sess 
" actually, surrenders at once to conclusive evidence, 
" and as soon as he has actually made out a single 
" foundation of an ancient wall, he requires no further 
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'* assistance from me to recognise the spot where 
" ancient buildings once existed, of a strange, bar- 
'* barous construction, characterising a period certainly 
" contemporaneous with the catastrophe of the Pen- 
" tapoUs. I must add, that if the learned Dr. Robinson, 
" whose scrupulous accuracy no one is more ready to 
" admire and praise than myself, has not mentioned 
" these ruins, it is because he travelled by a different road 
" from that we are now following ; and because, proceed- 
" ing directly from the Ayn-el-Fechkhah to the banks of 
" the Jordan, he passed through the Rh6r-Djahir, as we 
" did yesterday, but kept close to the beach, and thus 
" left very far to his left the ruins of the immense primi- 
" tive city, which I have the good fortune to be the first 
" to point out to geographers and archaoologists. 

" By ten minutes to nine, we are three hundred yards 
" off from the foot of the mountain, and eight hundred 
" yards distant from the sea-shore. Just then opens 
" to our left the Ouad-Goumran, or Oimiran, in front 
" of which projects boldly two immense mounds of 
'* compact sand, strewed with large quantities of 
" rubbish, and amongst other heaps, a very apparent 
" square ruin, particularly called the Kharbet-Fechkhah. 
" These two mounds extend so far in front of the 
" Ouad-Goumran, that we are obliged to oblique 
" considerably to the right of the line we had followed 
" without deviation since leaving our last encampment. 
" We therefore make a circuit round the basis of these 
" two mounds, passing at a distance of twenty-five 
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" yards, and still inarching through ruins. Having 
" cleared the mounds, the flat range of country, 
" strewed with rubbish, towards which we keep 
" ascending, widens at the foot of the mountain, and 
" the direction of our road is then due north. On our 

right, between us and the sea, a large ravined plain 

extends, covered with hillocks of sand. 

" By five nmiutes past nine the mountain is two 
'* hundred yards to our left, and we are separated from 
" it by a small hill, the foot of which is fifty yards 
" from our road. The plain separating us from the 
" sea is here twelve himdred yards in extent. Ruins 
" are still visible in abundance. By six minutes past 
" nine we ascend a small mound covered with rubbish, 
" in the nudst of which appears an avenue of upright 
" stones, in good preservation, and we next reach the 
" top of the opposite declivity, on the banks of a large 
" ravine which forms the mouth of an ouad called the 

Ouad-Djoufet-Zabel. By a quarter past nine we are 

inclining to the north-west, over a high range of flat 
" country, and passing through a fine avenue of stones, 
" still accompanied to the right by a few ruins, which 
" become more thinly scattered until they disappear 
" completely a few minutes later. We are then distant 
" at least eight thousand yards from the sea-shore, 
" and can perfectly descry the low swampy beach we 
*' followed the day before. Thirty yards off on our left 
" a dark brown moimtain rises, rent and looking as if 
" it had been roasted. Behind this mountain, and at 
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" the foot of the huge cliflfe of the range of Can&an, 
" runs the Ouad-Djoufet^Zabel, the mouth of which we 
" crossed a few minutes since. 

" From the head of the Ouad-Goumran, the extensive 
" ruins which we have found on our way bear the name 
" of Kharbet-Goimrran or Oumran. Let us begin by 
'' pointing out the very strange, if merely fortuitous, 
analogy between this name and that of the Gomorrah 
destroyed by fire from heaven, along with Sodom 
" and the other condemned cities. My own conviction 
" is without the slightest hesitation, that the ruins 
" called by the Arabs Kharbet-il-Yahoud, Kharbet- 
" Fechkhah, and Kharbet-Goumran, which form a 
" continuous mass, extending without interruption over 
" a space of more than six thousand yards, are in 
" reality the ruins of the scriptural Gomorrah. If this 
point is disputed — a controversy for which I am fully 
prepared, I beg my gainsayers wiU be so obliging 
" as to tell me what city, unless it be one contem- 
" poraneous with Gomorrah, if not Gomorrah itself, 
" can have existed on* the shore of the Dead Sea, at 
" a more recent period, without its being possible 
" to find the slightest notice of it, in either the 
" sacred or profane writings. Until they can give me 
" better information respecting these ruins, which are 
" unquestionably of some importance, since they cover 
a space no less than a league and a half (about four 
English miles) in extent, I must resolutely maintain 
my own opinion, and reply to my opponents : ' There 
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" are the ruins of Gomorrah ; go and verify them on 
" the spot, if you think it possible to maintain a 
** different opinion from that which I now set forth/ 
" The book of Genesis (chap, x., v. 19) contains a 
" passage which seems at first sight to contradict the 
" indentification I propose, and which nevertheless I 
" still maintain : the passage is as follows : — ' And the 
" border of the Canaanites was from Sidon, as thou 
*' comest to Gerar, unto Gaza (HTJ/);* as thou goest 
*' unto Sodom and Gomorrah, and Admah, and Zeboim, 
*' even unto Lasha.' Let us first observe, that first 
*' of all St. Jerome makes Lasha, Callirhoe ; a place 
" where there existed some fine mineral springs, and 
" situated in close proximity to the Ouad-Jerkah, on 
" the eastern shore of the Dead Sea. St. Jerome was 
'* most probably in the right, and the place which this 
" verse assigns to Zeboim, between Sodom and Lasha, 
" that is to say between the Djebel-Es-doum and the 
*' Ouad-Zerkah, seems to me to argue strongly in favour 
*' of the allocation I have made of the ruins of Zeboim 
" at the Talaa-Sebdan, at the foot of the moimtains 
" of Moab. Unfortunately the tenor of the same 
" verse changes the natural order of the cities of the 
" Pentapolis, such as I firmly believe I have correctly 
" established it ; since the town of Gomorrah happens 
" to be here intercalated between Sodom and Admah, 
" whilst Admah is found to be close to Sodom, and, 

" * This pronunciation of Gaza for the primitive name nt!S?, authorises 
"completely the transcription of Gomorrah for the primitive name nnD37." 
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according to my conviction, Gomorrah is situated at 
the northern point of the Dead Sea, at a distance 
of five-and-twenty leagues, or seventy-five English 
miles, from Sodom and Admah. 
" But is it not possible to give another explanation 
of this verse, in considering the four names, Sodom 
and Gomorrah, Admah and Zeboim, as the extreme 
points of two lines establishing the frontiers of the 
land of the CanS,anites ? As it is not in question to 
limit this land by the shores of the Asphaltic Lake, 
is it not natural to mention the two cities occupying 
the extreme points of the land ? We have thus a 
far more intelligible designation, since the line up 
to which the possessions of the CanSa-nites extend 
has no longer any interruption; from Gomorrah to 
Sidon across the country, from Sidon to Gaza along 
the Mediterranean ; from Gaza to Sodom across the 
main land, and from Sodom to Gomorrah along the 
Dead Sea; then again from Admah, that is to say, 
from a point nearly identical in regard to the position 
with Sodom, up to the Ouad-Zerkah-Mayn. In other 
words, the race of Canaan, son of Ham, occupied 
'both shores of the Dead Sea, and all the country 
comprised south of a line starting from Sidon and 
ending at the northern point, as far as another line 
starting from Gaza and ending at the southern point 
of the same sea. I do not insist absolutely on this 
explanation of a verse so difficult to be commented 
upon ; but I do most absolutely persevere in the 
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" identification of the bibKcal Gomorrah with the 
" enormous ruins to which are still attached the name 
" of Kharbet-Goumran or Omnran/' 

M. de Saidcy quotes from Dr. Robinson's researches, 
in order to show that he observed ruins in this place. 
What Dr. Robinson saw that could be considered a 
" square tower/' or " small buildings/' we were unable 
to conceive. The engraving taken from a photograph of 
the most prominent feature of these remains, will show 
how little ground there is for such a conclusion. That 
their proportions are insignificant, wiU be seen from the 
comparative size of the British Consul, whose figure 
appears by the side of the principal enclosure. 

It was at this point alone that we saw any traces 
of what M. de Saulcy calls pavilions or towers. How 
he ingeniously managed to make out the outlines of 
seven, we were at a loss to imagine. Our own attempts 
to explain these remains, will be best stated after I 
have mentioned the course we pursued as far as the 
Wady Goumran. 

After taking the photograph, of which an engraving 
is given, we proceeded onward, carefully examining 
the ground, and endeavouring to find out some object 
that would be large enough to make a picture. But 
nothing appeared that was worth the experiment. 
Large quantities of stones, in many places, were thickly 
strewed in wild confusion on the narrow plain. The 
only thing that had the appearance of the remains of a 
building was a tolerably regular line of stones, fitted 
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together by means of a coarse masonry. This line was 
much broken, but appeared for some distance here and 
there, leaving us to conclude that it must at one time 
have formed a continuous piece of mason- work. Such 
was the aspect of the ground over which we rode until 
our arrival at the entrance of the Wady Goumran. 

But to return to the point from whence we 
started, it is necessary for me to mention what is the 
appearance of the enclosures which M. de Saulcy calls 
pavilions. On one side there is evidently a foundation, 
although it seemed to be rather superficial. There were 
fragments on the other sides which conveyed to us a 
similar impression, but in the main the enclosure was 
formed of loose stones, carelessly cast together. It is 
hardly possible that these could at any time have 
formed walls, nor was there anything which in the 
least could denote the existence of ancient remains. 

Our own conclusion was, that these small enclosures 
were either originally made for folding cattle, or 
that they indicated some Arab burial-groimd. More 
than this they could hardly have been. The line of 
mason-work we were agreed was in all probability 
more ancient. It seemed to be the foundation of a 
small aqueduct leading from the Ayn-el-Fechkhah. 
It is well known that many such aqueducts existed in 
the time of the Saracens, on the coast of the Dead Sea, 
and in the neighbourhood. We were therefore of 
opinion that here were the remains of one of these 
water-courses. This insignificant remnant of the handi- 
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work of past ages is the only feature of M. de Saulcy's 
discoveries that claims the slightest notice. 

But further, it may be asked whence come the stones, 
some of which are of considerable size, with which the 
plain is strewn? .They have evidently been detached 
from the adjacent mountains. I expressed an opinion 
that the stones by Esdoum had been excavated from 
the salt mines ; so these, in process of time, have been 
severed from the over-hanging precipices, and have 
rolled down to the plain beneath. There is nothing 
more to be adduced with respect to what M. de Saulcy 
writes than what I have related. 

I mentioned that, on our way to the Ayn-el-Fechkhal^^ 
we had skirted the base of some hills, on the summit of 
which we thought that we had observed ruins. To this 
point we now directed our course, in the hope that 
it ndght offer us something worthy of our notice. 

On our way a Bedouin, who had charge of a large 
number of camels, asked whether we should like some 
of the milk. We found it to be far more rich and 
satisfying than the milk of cows. Another man pro- 
duced a fine pair of horns of the male ibex, which I 
was glad to buy. 

A steep path led us to the summit of the hills on 
which we had observed ruins. It is probable that it 
is to this that M. de* Saulcy refers, when he writes 
as follows :— 

"Again a hundred yards farther on, or about two 
" hundred yards from the right of our road, a small 
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range of sandy hillocks commences, beyond which 
a valley appears, called the Ouad-Dabor. On the 
hill commanding this ouad from the eastward, we 
observe another ruined square building, constructed 
with blocks of red stone ; and joining this building 
are the foundations of a wall, formed ako of the 
same material, and winding up the opposite flank 
of the Ouad-Dabor. This place, which, as may be 
seen, presents undoubted traces of a considerable 
enclosure, dating, in all probability, from a very 
remote period, bears the special name of Racem-el- 
Qenetrah (the remains of Qenetrah). The mountains 
of Canaan have drawn nearer to our road, and the 
left branch of the enclosing wall just observed, rises 
along their flanks, to descend again upon the plain, 
intercepting our road, which lies then west by north, 
at a place precisely opposite to some other ruins, 
which appear on the eastern flank of the Ouad-Dabor. 
It is close on ten o'clock when we pass over the 
foundations of the wall, beyond which we keep close 
by the foot of the cliflfe on the left, imtil wo reach 
the Ouad-el- Qenetrah by a winding path, the general 
direction of which is to the westward. 
" It would be very desirable to ascertain what 
ancient locality is represented by the Racem-el- 
Qenetrah. But I must confess myself quite imable 
to propose any admissible theory on this question. 
Can it be the fortress in the neighbourhood of 
Jericho, which Pompey subdued after the conquest 
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*' of Jerusalem — a fortress mentioned by Strabo imder 
" the name of Threx ? The identification is possible, 
** but far from likely." 

It is singular that M. de Saulcy, either from want 
of time or inclination, did not ascend these hills. Had 
he done so, we may imagine that his admiration would 
have been unbounded in contemplating some objects so 
superior to the discoveries which he thought that he 
had already made. Here we found undoubted remartis 
of old buildings, although not of the ancient character 
that he would have imputed to them. At any rate, 
there was enough to reward us for the ascent. 

These hills are situated immediately at the base of 
the moimtain range, forming, indeed, the commence- 
ment of the ascent. On the most prominent, stands 
a high mound which is composed almost entirely of 
roughly hewn stones. The stones at the base are still 
cemented together, and it can hardly be doubted that 
this formed a tower or stronghold of some kind. The 
situation is commanding, and well adapted for defensive 
operations. 

To the west of this mound we observed two small 
reservoirs, which were in a very ruined condition. On 
the south-eastern side, there was another of con- 
siderable size, and very deep. The masonry of this 
was excellent, and at a trifling cost it could be made 
water-tight. From the south-eastern angle of this 
cistern we took a photograph, which includes the 
ruined tower, and the mountain-range in the back- 
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ground. The figure of a Bedouin standing before 
the tower, in the annexed facsimile engraving, will give 
an idea of its relative size. 

These buildings stood upon a levelled platform, and 
a wall regularly built of masonry, similar to that of 
which the tower is composed, and now between three 
and four feet in height, runs from north to south, to 
the east of the reservoir. 

Below this waU were a large number of small 
timiuli. Elijah Meshullam, who had been here on a 
former occasion with an English traveller, had con*- 
eluded that these were very ancient graves. A little 
examination, however, soon convinced us all that it was 
only a Bedouin burial-ground of greater extent than 
usuaL Broken glass or pottery was scattered about, 
which we at first conjectured might be of great age. 
But, in color and character, these fragments were 
not i^iJMiTnilflr to the manu&cture of the country, and 
they may therefore be the fractured vessels of the 
Bedouins, who were evidently wont to encamp upon 
this spot. 

We came to the conclusion with regard to these re« 
mains that they are probably of Boman origin. This may 
have been one of the outposts of the Eomans, at the time 
when they had possession of the country. It cannot be 
of later date than the time of the Saracens, who like-^ 
wise raised defences when they had established them- 
selves in the land. Be this as it may, it was some 
satisfaction to have met with a genuine ruin, after our 

f2 
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fruitless search for the ignis fatum of M. de Saulcy's 
imagination. I had expected little, but found less than 
I had anticipated, in connexion with those spots at 
which he had traced his erratic investigations. 

I may here observe, that we picked up fragments 
of stone, that had the appearance of having been 
vitrified, and which were unlike others that looked 
as if they were of a volcanic character. But the 
number of these was so small, that it would be inad- 
missible to take them into account in the enquiry 
which we had been prosecuting. 

Our photographic operations were now hastily 
brought to a close. "We had a considerable journey 
before us, with but limited time in which to accomplish 
it. Two of our party were unfortunately badly horsed, 
and we had not proceeded far before their steeds showed 
unmistakeable signs of fatigue. But the endurance of 
the wiry coimtry horses is remarkable, and they 
continued to move onward, although at a rate which 
greatly retarded those who were better mounted. It 
was well that we had no baggage with us, having, as 
I before mentioned, sent it back to Jerusalem from 
Jericho imder charge of one of the soldiers. 

After skirting the mountains for some distance, we 
entered upon the track leading by Nebi-Mousa to 
Marsaba. In doing this we had to pass over some 
ground which was almost as bad as anything that we 
had met with, but when we got fairly on the beaten 
road these difficulties were lessened. 
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The scenery about tliis part of the country is 
extremely wild and striking. There being Uttle or no 
vegetation, and an almost total absence of trees, every 
irregularity in the ground — every projecting rock, 
winding ravine and precipitous ascent, — ^presents itself 
in all its varied and unmasked proportions. 

The day was drawing to a close, but there was no 
moon to aid and guide us by her friendly light. The 
soldier who rode before us seemed at times to be some- 
what at a loss respecting the way, and I certainly 
thought* it not unlikely that we might have to spend 
the night upon the mountains. 

About seven o'clock we reached the turning that leads 
up to the convent of Marsaba. The greatest difficulties 
of the road had now been overcome, and our direction 
was well known ; but as the soldier suggested it, a con- 
sultation was held, as to whether we should stay at 
Marsaba for the night, or proceed to Jerusalem. The 
morrow was Christmas-day, and I therefore was little 
disposed to stop on the way. The uncertainty, more- 
over, of our being received at the convent, or having 
food for our horses, determined us to proceed ; especially 
as the British Consul and Mr. Graham being of our 
party, we could obtain admittance at any hour into 
Jerusalem. 

Here and there we were startled by the barking of 
dogs, and then would suddenly present itself an 
encampment of Bedouins, with their watch-fires blazing 
cheerfully amidst the gloom of night. These consisted 
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of the friendly tribe of the Tamouris, from whom we 
had no apprehenedons of interruption or annoyance. 

There was just sufficient star-light to give me an idea 
of the picturesque character of some of the groimd 
over which we were passing. We were now in the 
Talley of the Eedron. The minutes dragged on 
wearily, exA it was no little relief^ after sundry disap- 
pointments as to the spot at which we had arrived, to 
find ourselves by the well of En-Bogel, and ascending 
the valley of Gihon to the Jaffik Gate. We were 
detained here but a short time. The gates ^v^^sre un- 
folded to admit us, and I was thankful again to 
find myself in my comfortable lodgings, after another 
successful expedition to the coasts of the Dead Sea. 

In concluding this brief and simple narration, I 
would do nothing more than reiterate what has been 
abeady inferred, that M. de Saulcy has thrown no light 
upon the localities of the Cities of the Plain. I merely 
affirm in confirmation of the opinions of those who :are 
best qualified to form just conclusions on this subject, 
that his discoveries are purely fictitious. His own 
narrative conveys the impression that he had made 
up his mind to arrive at discoveries which would be 
new to the world. His inventive genius came to his 
help in accomplishing this object, and his talents 
and acquirements threw a mantle of truth and con- 
sistency around assertions, which, to speak in no 
stronger terms, were the fruits of a mere hal- 
lucination. 
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But independently of this, my own limited obser- 
vations of the state and aspect of the land of Palestine 
would lead me to treat with no little distrust the 
conclusions to which modem traveUers have arrived 
with regard to sacred localities. The premises on 
which they build their theories are, for the most part, 
of a most questionable character. There are broad 
geographical outlines which cannot be mistaken. 
There are certain sites and places whose identity is 
certain. But the filling up, and the transference of 
Arabic names and Arab villages to places of deep 
Scriptural interest, is too generally as fictitious as it 
is imsatisfactory. The only persons who are qualified 
to give a judicious opinion on these points, are persons 
who have been long resident in the country, and who 
have been accustomed carefully and continually to com- 
pare the records of the past with the outlines of the 
present. And it is remarkable that these are the very 
individuals who speak with most modesty, and who 
confess that the question of localities is enshrouded 
in much doubt and uncertainty. It is among these 
that we find the least dogmatism in any statements 
which they may make, or in any opinions which they 
may propound. 

I am far from underrating the zeal and the integrity 
of purpose with which many travellers have prosecuted 
their investigations. Nor would I deny that they 
have contributed largely to the furtherance of Biblical 
knowledge, and thrown a reality around historical events 
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as well as a great light upon the present aspect and 
condition of localities which have been familiarized, as 
regards the past, through the inspired pages of the 
Sacred volume. But while the very configuration of 
the country shows how much remains to be inves- 
tigated, there is nevertheless a want of distinctness 
in the remains of structures and villages, whirfi renders 
it at least improbable that many clear and satis- 
factory conclusions can be arrived at. The Dead Sea, 
with its surrounding country, falls emphatically within 
this limit. It is with bare and uncertain conjectures 
that we must begin and end our inquiries into its 
probable origin and past history. But we wait for 
the accomplishment of the Divine purposes with regard 
to the land of Israel, when that which is now dark and 
mysterious will be followed by a clear manifestation of 
truth and knowledge ; and when there shall be an 
outpouring of those spiritual blessings which are 
promised to all the families of the earth. 
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CONCLUSION. 



After tlie foregoing attempt to refute the assertions 
contained in the writings of M. de Sanlcy with regard 
to the existence of remains of the Cities of the Plain, 
my readers may naturally enquire, what may be my 
own impressions concerning the site of those cities. 

It will have been observed, from the statements I 
made at the commencement of this narrative, that 
my sympathies had been warmly engaged in the theory 
advanced by M. de Saulcy, and that it was not until 
I had communicated with persons competent to form 
a judgment on the subject that my confidence in his 
opinions was shaken. 

I shall briefly point out the configuration of the 
country about the Dead Sea, with a view of showing 
my readers on what grounds I was led to fall back 
upon the constantly received impression that the waters 
of the Dead Sea cover the vale of Siddim, and what 
must have been the site of Sodom and Gomorrah, 
at least. 
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About three hundred yards before the sides of the 
Jordan are reached, one passes down a steep bank, 
which, as I learned from friends at Jerusalem, runs 
parallel with the river. This, in their opinion, an 
opinion in which I cannot help coinciding, was the 
original boundary of the Jordan. In time of old its 
proportions must have been considerably greater, and 
would render more manifest and miraculous the inter- 
vention of God, in enabling the Israelites to pass 
over dry-shod, when they entered for the first time 
the land of Canaan. 

It is well known that this river takes its rise in 
the mountains of the Anti-Lebanon, passes through 
the Sea of Galilee, and finally empties itself into the 
Dead Sea. The stream is swift, and owing chiefly to- 
the great elevation above the plain of the Dead Sea, 
not only of its source, but also of the Sea of Galilee, 
the ciirrent is always in one direction. It is also 
known that there is no apparent exit for these waters 
from the Dead Sea, and attempts are made to account 
for this in various ways. That there is no great 
mystery about this, as some fondly suppose, is seen 
from the fact, that the Caspian Sea receives into its 
bosom the waters of those mighty streams the Volga 
and the Ural, while there are no means of accounting 
for the manner in which those waters are given off. 

Some travellers and men of science confidently aflirm, 
that there is even now an exit into the Red Sea of the 
waters of the Asphaltic Lake. Others are of opinion 
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that its bed being composed of a saline substance, the 
absorption equals the quantity of water which enters 
from the Jordan ; whilst, on the other hand, many 
believe that the superfluous waters pass away by the 
common process of evaporation. On this point I shall 
venture presently to offer a few observations. 

But let us return to my remarks on the country in 
the neighbourhood of the Jordan. Between it and the 
mountains of Judea there is a fine plain, which must 
at one time have been very productive. This plain 
terminates at the north border of the Dead Sea. From 
that point, until the traveller reaches the southern 
extremity, there is no flat country that is worthy 
of being taken into account in the consideration of 
its ancient character and proportions. 

Abraham and Lot, as we find recorded, were at 
Bethel previously to the strife amongst their herdsmen, 
which led to a separation. When, therefore, Abraham 
offered his nephew the choice of a country in which 
they should feed their respective flocks and herds, they 
must have been on the borders of the plain of Jordan, 
rather to the northward of Jericho. Then we read — 
" Lot lifted up his eyes and beheld all the plain of Jordan, 
that it was well watered everywhere, before the Lord 
destroyed Sodom and Oomorrah, even as the garden of 
the Lord, like the land of Egypt as thou contest to 
Zoar.^^ — Gen. xiii. 10. 

This, therefore, was the condition of the country 
before the destruction of the Cities of the Plain. It 
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was like the garden of the Lord for beauty and fer- 
tility, and as the expression means, it was under 
irrigation. That the Jordan was the means by which 
this process was carried on, may be considered 
certain. The evident inference is, that Sodom and 
Gomorrah were situated on a plain, between the 
mountains of Moab and the mountains of Judea ; 
that through this plain the Jordan passed, and was 
employed for the purpose of irrigation, and that it 
was hither that Lot journeyed with his flocks and 
herds. That the plain which terminates at the northern 
extremity of the Dead Sea is not of sufficient size to 
satisfy these conditions, must be clear to every un- 
prejudiced observer, independently of the inference 
that wherever Sodom and G-omorrah were situated, 
there was a rich and well watered tract of country. 

But, as I have already mentioned, there is at present 
no plain of any importance between the northern and 
^outhem extremities of the Asphaltic Lake. For the 
greater part of the distance the sea closely borders on the 
ranges of mountains by which it is bounded. We may 
indeed affirm, that if the state of things in the time of 
Lot had been what they are now, he would have looked 
upon a vast sheet of water rather than upon a well- 
watered table land. The conclusion follows, that where 
the sea is now situated — ^there was formerly, wholly or 
in part, a rich plain. 

This conclusion is further established by the passage 
found in Gen. xiv. 3, where this very locality is 
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designated " the vale of Siddim (or the fields), which ia 
the Salt Sea" The antithesis is unmistakable between 
that which formerly existed before the destruction 
of the cities, viz., " the vale of Siddim ; " and 
that which was in existence when Moses wrote the 
history, viz., " the Salt Sea." It is hardly necessary 
to point out that the very expression "the vale of 
the field%y^ implies a cultivated tract of country. Such 
was its character before those great visitations, by 
which the aspect of the locality was changed. When 
Lot gazed upon it from the moimtains of Judea, there 
is every reason to conclude that it must have presented 
an appearance of great fertility, and probably good 
tillage. 

To those unacquainted with the climate of more 
southern latitudes, and the extreme transparency of the 
atmosphere, it may appear extraordinary that Abra- 
ham's kinsman should have been able to contemplate 
such a vast tract of country. That this may easily be 
done, is illustrated by a circumstance which occurred 
during my last journey to the Dead Sea. When our 
guide was conducting us by the imnecessarily circuitous 
route to which I have before alluded, on our way to 
the Ayn-el-Fechkhah, we paused on one of the heights 
to which we had ascended in order to view the fine 
plain below. " There," exclaimed the British Consul^ 
" is the Djebel-es-Scheik ;" and we all at once recog- 
tiized the snowy peak of Hermon rising above the 
clouds, beyond the valley of the Jordan. Turning to 
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the right, we could see to the very extremity of the 
Dead Sea, and as Mr. Finn observed, had it not been 
for an intei*vening excrescence of the mountain range, 
we should have seen Mount Hermon on the one side, 
and the Salt MountaiQ of Esdoum on the other. From 
the point at which we were standing, the distance 
I conceive to either point would have been from sixty 
to seventy miles. How bright and beautiftd must have 
been the landscape which presented itself to the eye of 
Lot, before the existence of those exhalations which 
now generally obscure a distant view of the Asphaltic 
Lake. 

My readers will see that I have taken up the position 
which I believe to be as old as the time of the catas- 
trophe of the Pentapolis, that before that catastrophe, 
the present site of the Dead Sea was chiefly covered by 
a rich and cultivated plain. It was this which tempted 
Lot to risk intercourse with the ungodly inhabitants of 
Sodom, in the expectation that it would tend to his 
earthly prosperity. 

The next enqxiiry which wiU be made is as follows : — 
" What became of the waters of the Jordan before the 
formation of the Dead Sea P It is not possible that 
such a body of water as that which even now rushes 
into this enormous lake could have been wholly used 
for the purpose of irrigation.'' 

Every one must be prepared to admit this. While 
the existence of this river would, under the management 
of the husbaudman, clothe this plain with perennial 
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verdurei there would be a considerable superabundance 
for this purpose. The reference which I have already 
made to such rivers as the Yolga and the Ural, might 
be considered a sufficient answer to this enquiry. Yet, 
waiving this point, my own belief is, that at one time 
there was some natural channel by which the waters 
of the Jordan escaped into the Ked Sea. Indeed, it is 
a question still in abeyance, and with regard to 
which there has never yet been a thorough investiga- 
tion, how far, at the present time, there may be some 
communication between the Asphaltic Lake and the 
Bed Sea. 

But on the supposition that such a channel does not 
exist in our day ; is there not reason to conclude 
that it was otherwise in the days of Abraham? In 
what way can we account for the extraordinary de- 
pression of the Dead Sea, which is thirteen hundred 
feet below the level of the Mediterranean? I cannot 
help associating it with the destruction of the Cities of 
the Plain, and expressing my conviction that the 
convulsions with which that destruction was connected, 
were the origin in part, if not wholly, of this strange 
and otherwise unaccountable phenomenon. 

But putting aside for awhile a few remarks con- 
cerning these features of the Dead Sea, let us continue 
to address ourselves to the enquiry : " Is it probable 
that there was at one time a passage for the Jordan 
into the Red Sea? 

If I mistake not, some travellers have mentioned 

G 
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that they have oheerved the bed of a riveT, or rivers, 
when travelling through the wilderness between Egypt 
and Palestine. Be this as it may, a curious circumstance 
was mentioned to roe by a friend who haa for many 
years been resident in Jerusalem. In conversation 
with a learned Jew, the latter told him he could 
prove that the Jordan once flowed into the Ked Sea- 
Hie views and inductions rested upon the passage 
contained in the fijPtieth chapter of Genesis. On the 
occasion alluded to in that passage, Joseph had ob- 
tained permission from the Sing of Egypt to take 
the body of his father for interment in the &mily 
burial plaoe at Hebron. A great company escorted 
the funeral procession. And we read " They came 
to the threshing-floor of Atad, which m beyond Jordan, 
and there they mourned mth a great and very sore lamen- 
tation : and he made a mourning for hi» ft^ker seiven 
days. And when the inhabitants of the land, the Canaan- 
itea, saw the mourning on the floor of Atad, they said, This 
is a grievotts mourning to the Egyptians ; v>herefore the 
name of it woe called Abel-mizraim, which is beyond 
Jordan." 

The argument of the Jew, in connexion with this 
passage, was simply this: — Joseph and his brethren 
are here described as coming on their way to Hebron, 
to the threshing-floor of Atad, "which is beyond 
Jordan," and there mourning for their father. Ac- 
cording to the present position of the Jordan, the 
tity of Hebron is between it and Egypt. Is it at all 
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likely that the funeral company would either have 
passed the place of their destination and taken a 
journey of two days towards the Jordan, and so have 
had to retrace their steps; or have made a circuit, 
involving no little toil and expenditure of time, in 
going to the Jordan through the country of Moab and 
of the Amorites P In this latter case, in particular, the 
fatigue and labour of travel would have been multiplied 
to a vast extent, without, as far as we can judge, there 
being any object to serve. The conclusion to which 
the Jewish commentator arrived, was this : — ^that there 
must have been at that time some water-course, leading 
to the Red Sea, which was well known to be the 
ancient bed of the Jordan. To his mind it was to 
such a spot that allusion is made in the passage 
which I have quoted. It was, he thought, sufficient 
to prove that the Jordan once flowed into the 
£.ed Sea. 

But another point which seems to confirm the view 
of this Jew, is — ^that the Canaanites are the persons 
who are described as seeing this grievous mourning, 
and calling the place " Abel-mizraim." After passing 
through the country of the Amalekites, Joseph and 
his brethren would arrive at that of the Canaanites 
long ere they reached Hebron. On the other hand, 
any company coming to the Jordan from the eastern 
side would be stiU in the land of the Amorites, and 
they would not be in Canaan until they had passed 
the river. This latter inference would not correspond 
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with the expression, " the threshing-floor of Atad^ which 
is beyond JordanJ^ 

It is therefore natural to conclude, that the journey 
from Egypt to Hebron was performed by the most 
direct route, and that Abel-nrizraim was situated south- 
ward of the Dead Sea. 

Without, therefore, presmning to say that this 
or any other explanation which may be offered, wiU set 
the question at rest respectiag the original course of 
the Jordan in connexion with the Dead Sea ; I think 
that it yet seiVes to show that much may be said in 
favour of those views with which I must express my 
sympathy. 

There is now but one other enquiry with regard to 
which it seems desirable that I should say a few words. 
How are we to accoimt for the present form and cha- 
racteristics of the Dead Sea P I am altogether unequal 
to speak on this subject on scientific principles. It is 
one which has never yet been fully and satisfactorily 
taken up, but which would not only abundantly reward 
the labours of a well qualified person, but also throw 
great light upon one of the most interesting questions 
of the day. 

The explorations and experiments of Captain Lynch 
served to establish the fact that the depth in various 
parts of the waters of the Dead Sea differs to a very 
remarkable degree. The north side, and it would appear 
by far the greater part, is of very considerable depth ; 
while the southern division is very shallow. I suppose 
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that there cannot be any doubt, from the information 
I received on the spot, and from the sentiments 
expressed by friends in Palestine, that this latter 
division is not only fordable at certain seasons of the 
year, between the Chiad-ez-Zonera and El-Lisan, but 
that the waters are even so diminished as to admit of 
the passage of flocks and herds. I was not told how 
far this removal of the waters extends. It is not likely 
that it reaches to the bound of that part which is 
described as being of great depth. But of this I feel 
confident, from my own observation, that during the 
hot season of the year the water must be very shallow 
on this side of the Dead Sea. 

There are few who would not be prepared to admit 
that there may have been a time when this part of the 
Asphaltic Lake was a cultivated plain. But was that 
large tract, which it has been proved is of great depth, 
always covered with water P Admitting that the 
catastrophe of the Pentapolis led to the submersion 
of the southern division of the sea, is it likely that 
the part north of El-Lisan was at any time dry 
land ? 

However difficult it may be to reconcile what is 
said concerning the deepth of the waters of the 
present sea, with any hypothesis assuming that a 
tract of cultivated country formerly existed on that 
very site, I strongly incline to that hypothesis on 
the scriptural grounds to which I have already 
adverted. I cannot myself see, even the improba- 
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biKty of the destruction of tlie Cities of tlie Plain 
being accompanied by such convulsions, as to have 
produced the effects which are now manifest. The 
indications that^ even now, around and in the neigh* 
bourhood of the sea, there are vast hollows and abysses, 
are sufficient to show how the formation of the great 
basin may have been thus accomplished. 

But what seems to bear still further upon this point, 
is the description given in the fourteenth chapter of 
Genesis, of the Vale of Siddim. It " was full of slimed- 
pits,^* The word here translated "slime," would be 
more properly rendered " bitumen." It is nothing 
more nor less than the bitumen which is now found 
in the waters and on the coast of the Dead Sea, and 
of which ornaments are ofttimes made, which are sold 
to pilgrims and visitors to Palestine. 

In considering not only the various providential 
dealings, but also the miraculous interposition of God, 
as recorded in the Scriptures, we cannot but be struck 
by the manner in which those wonders were adapted to 
the peculiar nature of the localities where they were 
manifested. We do not, for example, read in the destruc- 
tion of the Cities of the Plain, that earthquakes, or 
agencies of a similar kind, were employed for the pur- 
pose. This catastrophe was accomplished by fire, and 
the field of its awful display was a land fiill of bitiunen. 
The descending fire of the divine judgments coming 
into contact with this inflammable substance, would 
involve the cities and their inhabitants in an im- 
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mediate oonflagratioiL If the buildings were oemented 
by means of this same bitumen, as many suppose ; a 
practise which is followed eyen now in some cities of 
the East (e. g., Bagdad), it would add to the fury 
and completeness of the devastation. Thus would the 
natural features of the locality be all made to facili- 
tate the work of destruction and death. 

Such being the case, it will require no argument to 
show that it amounts almost to a certainty that these 
judgments would be accompanied by terrestrial con- 
vulsions. The combustion of the ignited bitumen pits 
would necessarily create a vacuum, which would vary 
in character according to the extent of the conflagra- 
tion. The complete annihilation of four cities, which 
we may believe were of very considerable size, would 
lead to the conclusion that this was of no ordinary kind. 
A combination of such visitations, acting upon a tract 
of coimtry probably already hollowed out by subter- 
ranean abysses and chasms of great magnitude, would, 
it is reasonable to expect, lead to an extraordinary 
depression in the bed of the enclosed plain. All 
the natural phenomena, therefore, with which the 
Dead Sea and the neighbourhood abound, may owe 
their origia to the destruction of the Pentapolis. Even 
the adjacent mountains, as well as the plain, may have 
possessed but a superficial fertility, and when scaled 
off by the mighty hand of God, working by means 
of these conflagrations, would present the desolate and 
barren aspect which now meets the view of the traveller. 
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These visitations co-operating, as I beKeve they did, , 
with the natural features and character of the country, 
would not furnish a less salutary lesson and warning to 
all future generations. Here would be seen the just 
retribution and vengeance of a holy God, whose long- 
suffering mercy might long stay the avenging sword, 
but would not spare for ever. 

All that M. de Saulcy says concerning the scriptural 
evidence that the Cities of the Plain were destroyed by 
fire, seems to be a mere waste of words. This point 
has never been doubted, as far as I know, by any who 
acknowledge the authority of the Bible. It is, how- 
ever, another question, and one with regard to which 
his opinion is arrayed against those of every traveller, 
of long-received traditions, and of what I may venture 
to denominate as scriptural proofs, how far the scene of 
that destruction has been submerged by water. I gave 
up all the cherished impressions of the past on reading 
Taylor's summary of M. de Saulcy's discoveries. But 
after visiting these spots, and comparing my own 
impressions with those of every competent witness, I 
am forced back to those views which have been the 
growth of centuries. 

To simi up the evidence which I have ventured to 
offer on this interesting subject — ^the evidence not of 
a man of science, but of a careful observer, and I trust 
of an imprejudiced mind — ^the following are the con- 
clusions to which I have arrived in common with many 
others acquainted with the country. 
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Firstly. — ^That the greater part, at least, of the 
present site of the Dead Sea was once a cultivated 
plain. 

Secondly, — ^That when this was so, the river Jordan, 
which at that time flowed through the plain, had some 
outlet into the Eed Sea. 

Thirdly, — ^That the natural characteristics of the 
country were eminently favorable to anything like a 
catastrophe connected with the action of fire. The 
bitumen, which now, according to credible evidence, 
appears in the Dead Sea after an earthquake or other 
similar convulsion, would aid in the work of destruc- 
tion. And^ 

Fourthly, — ^That the whole face of the country around 
the Asphaltic Lake was changed by this visitation — 
either by a complete transformation of the substances 
of which the plain and surrounding mountains were 
composed — or by the removal of a superficial encrus- 
tation from whence at one time arose beauty and 
fertility. 

It is hardly to be expected that, in the present state 
of the country, many travellers will undertake the 
toUsome and inconvenient journey of which I have 
given a few particulars. Unless there is some scientific 
or topographical object to be attained, it is an expe-* 
dition that few will be disposed to encounter. I should 
strongly recommend any person or persons contem- 
plating a visit to the more distant shores of the Dead 
Sea to give themselves a fortnight for the journey. It 
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is the only way of avoiding a vast amount of fatigue 
and inconvenience; and this time, at least, is requi- 
site, if a satisfactory examination is to be made of all 
the features of the locality. It is necessary to add, that 
the --means of conveying a large supply of water and 
provisions is indispensable under these circimistances. It 
is only in certain localities that drinkable water is to 
be obtained) and on this account the Wady Bchereh 
ought to be made the travellers head-quarters for two 
or three days. Unfortimately one cannot always calcu- 
late on being free, as we were, from molestation on the 
part of the Bedouins. Every journey of the kind must 
be undertaken with an eye to the probability of such an 
occurrence. But I am persuaded that a good-humoured 
firiendliness towards the sons of the Desert will do more 
towards conciliating them, and obtaining their kindly 
offices, than a profuse expenditure of " backsheesh/' or 
an ostentatious exhibition of fire-arms. 

And the ftiture, as well as past travellers, who 
carefully scan each line and detail of such spots as 
these — ^which are eternal monuments of 'God in 
History' — ^wiU be cheered in the fatigue or hazard of 
their investigations, by the reflection that they are 
contributing, in however himible a degree, to the 
endeavours of those who are interested in the Holy 
Land, and who ardently desire to see Christianity and 
civilization making greater progress in that country. 
By the progress of these alone will light reach many 
who are in darkness and in the shadow of death. And 
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althongli it may at first appear that the throwing open 
many treasures of geographical and archaeological re- 
search hitherto hidden from the scientific world is only 
food for curious speculation, maturer reflection will 
nevertheless convince that higher and holier aspirations 
receive therefrom a helping hand. 
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The following notes are extracted from Dr. Robin- 
son's " Researches :" — 

MINERAL PRODUCTIONS OF THE DEAD SEA. 

The mineral productions of the Dead Sea have often 
been described. The body of the mountain is every- 
where limestone ; excepting Usdum, which is of rock 

salt I am not aware that the dark basaltic stones 

so frequent around the Lake of Tiberias have ever been 
discovered in this vicinity. There is, however, a black 
shining stone foimd at the northern extremity of the 
sea, which partially ignites in the fire, and emits a 
bituminous smell. We saw some of this in descending 
from the Ras-el-Feshkhah to the plain. It is used in 
Jerusalem for the manufacture of rosaries and other 
little articles. Sulphur is found in various parts. We 
picked up pieces of it as large as a walnut near the 
northern shore ; and the Arabs said that it was foimd 
in the sea, near Ayn-el-Feshkhah, in lumps as large as a 
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man's foot. They find it in sufficient quantities to 
make from it their own gimpowder. Near Usdiun we 
afterwards picked up small pieces of nitre. All these 
circumstances testify to the volcanic nature of the whole 
region ; and this is also confirmed by the warm foun- 
tains of Ayn- Jedy and El-Feshkhah on the west, and the 
hot sulphur springs of the ancient Callirhoe on the 
eastern coast. Three weeks before, one of our friends, 
the Rev. Mr. Hebard, had picked up a large piece of 
pumice-stone, in a small vault near the mouth of the 
Jordan. 

CHARACTEK OF THE WATERS. 

The buoyancy of the waters of the Dead Sea is 

shown to accord with the testimony of ancient writers. 
It is occasioned by the great specific gravity of the 
water, arising from the heavy solution of various salts 
contained ^in it, chiefly those of magnesia and soda. 
But the weight and proportions of this solution, and of 
course the specific gravity, would seem to vary some- 
what in diflerent parts of the sea, and at different 
parts of the year. A portion of water taken from the 
mouth of the Jordan, might be expected at all times to be 
less strongly saturated than another from the vicinity of 
Ayn- Jedy j and during the winter season, when the sea 
is filled by the rains, and its level raised several feet, 
its waters are naturally more diluted than in the 
autumn, after having for months been subjected to the 
process of evaporation under a burning sun. These 
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conditions may serve to account, in part, for the dif* 
ferent results wliich have been obtained by chemical 
analysis. 

Of the seven analyses of the waters of the Dead Sea, 
which have hitherto been published, the four following 
seem to deserve the preference, both for their greater 
exactness and coincidence, and as in marking in some 
measure the progress of chemical discovery, viz., that 
of Dr. Marcet, of London, 1807 ; Gay Lussac, of Paris, 
about 1818 ; Professor 0. Qt. Gmelin, of Turingin, 1826 ; 
and Dr. Apjohn, of Dublin, 1830. It will be seen that 
the amount of salts is generally nearly equal ; while the 
relative proportions assigned to the different salts are 
exceedingly diverse. The standard of comparison for 
the specific gravity is distilled water at 1000 ; and the 
density of the water of the Dead Sea is supposed to be 
greater than that of any other natural water known. 



MA&CBT. OAT LV88A0. 

Specific Gravity 1211 .. 1288 

Muriate of lame . .(Cholride of Calcium) 3.920 . . 3.98 

„ Magnesia . . (Do. Magnesium) 10.246 . . 15.31 

„ Soda (Do. Sodium) 10.860 .. 6.96 

Sulphate of Lime 0.054 .. 



* • 



24.580 . . 26.24 
Water 75.420 .. 73.76 

100 . . 100 
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OMSLIK. AFIOHN. 

Specific Gravity 1212 .. 1163 



CUoride of Calcium 3.2141 .. 2.438 

„ Magnesium 11.7734 .. 9.370 

Bromide of Magnesium 0.4393 . . 0.201 

Chloxide of Potassium 1.6738 .. 0.852 

„ Sodium 7.0777 .. 9.839 

„ Manganese 0.2117 .. 00.05 

,, Albuminum 0.0896 . . 

,, Ammonium 0.0075 

Sulphate of Lime /. 0.0527 .. 0.075 



24.5398 .. 18.780 
Water 75.4602 .. 81.320 



100 100 

The water analized by Dr. Apjohn was taken half a 
mile from the mouth of the Jordan, near the close of 
the rainy season ; and exhibits a less amount of salts, 
and a less specific gravity than occurs in either of the 
other analyses. He could detect no traces of either 
alumnia or ammonia. 

ASPHALTUM. 

The Sheiks of the Ta'fimirah and the JehMin 

related that, after the earthquake of 1834, a large 
quantity of asphaltum was cast upon the shore near the 
south-west part of the sea, of which the Jeh&lim brought 
about sixty Kuntars into market. My companion also 
remembered that in that year a large amount had been 
purchased by the Frank merchants at Beyrut. During 
the last year also, after the earthquake of January 1st, 



1837, a large mass of bitumen (one said like an island, 
another like a home) was discovered floating on the 
sea, and was driven aground on the west side, not far 
to the north of Usdum. The Jehfilim, and the inhabi- 
tants of Yutta, swam off to it, and cut it up with axes, 
60 as to bring it ashore. The Ta'&mirah heard of it, 
and went to get a share. They found seventy men 
already upon and around it. It was carried off by 
camel-loods, partly up the pass of Ayn-Jidy ; and sold 
by the Arabs for four piastres the Mutl, or pound. 
The share of the Ta'Amirah brought them more thwi 
five hundred dollars ; while others sold to the amount 
of two or three thousand dollars. Except in those two 
years, the Sheik of the JehWln, a man fifty years old, 
hod never known of bitiunen appearing in the sea, nor 
heard of it from his fathers. 

GFreatest depth of the Dead Sea opposite 

Ayn-Terabeh 1316 7 

Depression of the Dead Sea below the Medi- 
terranean 1316 7 

Elevation of Jerusalem above the Mediter- 
ranean , 2610 6 

Above the Dead Sea 3027 4 
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